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~ POETRY. 


"A FANTASY. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 











If I awoke some morn, 

And down the stair descending, all forlorn 

Of wonted faces found the world below,— 

No mother’s smile, no kiss, no baby’s crow, 

No sister taking up the thread, half spun, 

Of last night's talk (some talks are never done); 

Outside the door 

If then I wended, seeking soft Lenore, 

Or welcome, stately sweet, of Lady Clare, 

Or stayed my step at gracious Anna’s stair, 

Or sought gay Lili for a tilt of words, 

Keen and inspiriting as tourney swords; 

And here and there, 

For whisper of the wise, smile of the fair, 

For all gay courtesies, lightsome pleasantries, 

For the dark splendor of some gorgeous eyes, 

For even thee, soul-comrade, if a bare, 

Blank, very vacancy should on me stare; 

If then should speak 

Some right-authentic angel, *‘They you seek 

All like a dream have vanished; but a dream 

In truth they ever were; they did but seem; 

Phantasmas were they, figments, fantasies, ~ 

Projections of thy own thought, only these.” 

Ah me! alas! 

If all this gramarye should come to pass, 

I think I should believe him,—should believe; 

Nor would his disenchantment deeply grieve, 

Nor greatly startle, nor bewilder me, 

Soul-comrade, save ‘twere also told of tree! 
—Seribner for September. 








WOMEN IN CAUCUSES. 

It is very desirable that women should at- 
tend political meetings of all kinds, were it 
only to see—as the Swedish chancellor rec- 
ommended to his son—with how little wis- 
dom the world is governed. Nor have I 
felt it my duty to express dissent from the 
proposition of my friend Mr. Blackwell that 
women should have a vote in caucuses,—at 
least, so long as it was pending in Massa- 
chusetts State Conventions. But as those 
conventions are now passed, and as the 
same measure may be brought forward in 
other States; and as I, for one, should cer- 
tainly oppose it in my own party and my 
own State, I feel bound to tell the reasons. 

I should oppose it, first, because I think 
that every organization should be under the 
control of those who form it and are respon- 
sible for it. A caucus or “primary meet- 
ing” is a voluntary meeting for mutual con- 
sultation among those who are to carry on 
a certain political movement. They may 
often gladly receive advice from those not 
of their number ;—as, for instance, from the 
citizen of some other place;—but in such 
case those most eager to have his opinion 
or influence would by no means consent to 
allow him a vote in the meeting he address- 
es. Mr. Bristow may make speeches in Ver- 
mont and Mr. Blaine in Indiana; but neith- 
er of them would expect to be allowed a 
vote in the smallest caucus of either state; 
for the vote in the caucus must represent 
the vote in the community. 

This illustration I use only to show that 
the withholding of a vote in a particular 
caucus involves no reproach; for itis simply 
the logical consequence of another fact, 
namely, that the person thus excluded has 
no vote in that locality, whereas all final ac- 
tion must be decided by those who have. 
In other words the caucus is only a sort of 
volunteer committee of actual voters, and 
no others. It is not a general meeting, but 





a consultation of a certain class of persons 
to decide on their duties and policy; and 
they certainly have a right to do this, what- 
ever the basis of this class may be. I should 
be very sorry to be a king or a nobleman, 
but if it had happened to me to be born in 
that situation of life—as Sam Weller says of 
being an oyster—I should certainly have 
claimed the right to meet for conference 
with those similarly situated, without inter- 
ference from those differently placed. No 
doubt the interests of these other classes 
would be, in some respects, identical with 
mine; no doubt I ought to be occupied in 
thinking how I could give them a position 
legally equal to my own; but after all, any 
class of persons, however created, should 
have the right of mntual consultation, un- 
disturbed by those who, for any reason, do 
not belong to it. 

Again, I should expect no good to be done 
to women by a power thus inconsistently 
granted. Nothing is less useful, I suspect, 
than irresponsible power. We have always 
complained that women have too much of 
this already; and that it is responsible pow- 
er which they need. Every honest man who 
goes to a caucus—and the honest men usu- 
ally predominate in such bodies, after all,— 
feel the presence of responsibility; the vote 
he casts there determines his own vote at 
the polls, probably, and he must give some 
attention to it. But a woman will have no 
such special responsibility; after she has 
voted in caucus, somebody else is to carry 
out the vote on election day; if complica- 
tions and inconveniences arise, they do not 
trouble her. She is not therefore bound to 
any serious responsibility; she can neglect 
her duty at the rehearsal, knowing that she 
is to have no direct partin the performance. 
I perfectly agree with Mr. Bird that this 
would be ‘‘playing at voting.” It seems to 
me clear that it is beginning at the wrong 
end, logically. The vote on election day is 
the essential thing; that is what trains men 
and teaches them to think and act. The 
vote at the caucus is the mere prelude to it; 
it isa merely self-imposed duty, a volunta- 
ry expedient, not laid down in the law; and 
it seems to me idle to expect that it will do 
much for the education of those who have 
not the responsibility of actual voting. 

For these reasons I should certainly have 
opposed any such proposition, had I been a 
delegate to the Republican or Democratic 
Convention. The position of any third 
party is rather different, for it is only in 
part to be regarded as a political party, be- 
ing in the main a general agitation, and 
thus glad to avail itself of any outside in- 
fluence. But once put the Temperance 
party or the Labor Reform party in power, 
and it will find, like any other party, the 
need of having special consultations among 
its actual voters, to the exclusion of all oth- 





ers. T. W. H. 
_ ry oe . ———— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CAUCUS 
JUSTIFIED. 


The argument of my friend T. W. H. 
against ‘“‘Woman Suffrage in the Caucus” 
does not seem to me to have any founda- 
tion either in abstract principles or in the 
practical working of parties. It strikes me 
as the view of a scholar rather than that of a 
politician. For several years I have at- 
tended every Republican caucus in my 
ward, and have made the matter a careful 
study. I have conferred with a number of 
friends who have done the same thing, not 
only in my own primary meeting, but in 
others, And the general opinion of practi- 
cal politicians, so far as I have been able 
to obtain it, is that the admission of 
Womanto the caucus will prove the first 
and easiest step towards her full political 
emancipation. Nor can I see how any one 
who believes that women havea right to 
choose their representatives, can deny their 
right to help nominate their representatives 
in the caucuses of the party with which they 
are united in sympathy and conviction. 

“A caucus or primary meeting is a vol- 
untary meeting for mutual consultation 
among those who are to carry on a certain 
political movement,” says T. W. H. Yes; 
and the very question at issue is whether 
women shall be invited to consult, and help 
carry on political movements. We say, 
‘tyes; Mr. Higginson says ‘‘no.” 

“Mr. Bristow may make speeches in Ver- 
mont, but he would not expect to be allowed 
to vote in the smallest caucus of that State.” 
No; because he is not a citizen of Ver- 
mont, but of Kentucky. His caucus is at 
his own home, among the citizens of his 
own locality. 

“Withholding a vote in a caucus is 
simply the consequence of another fact, 
namely, that the person thus excluded has 
no vote in that locality,” says T. W. H. 
Not atall. It is an additional and arbitrary 
disability, removable by a political party 





whenever it recognizes Woman's right to 
help nominate her representatives in the 
legislature. 

‘“‘Women have too much irresponsible 
power already: and it is responsible power 
which they need” says T. W. H.—Buta voice 
and vote in the caucus is not irresponsible 
power at all. It is open, responsible, and 
direct; as much so as voting at the polls. 

‘‘After she has voted in caucus somebody 
else is to carry out the vote on election 
day.” Yes, and the same is true of the men 
who now make the nominations. Not five 
per cent of the voters take part in the cau- 
cus. Unless ten times as many outsiders ac- 
cept and vote for the ticket nominated in 
the caucus, it will be beaten at the polls. 

“It seems beginning at the wrong end log- 
ically.” So does electing women on School 
Committees, who are not allowed to vote in 
their elections. So does appointing a woman 
Justice of the Peace, to execute laws which 
she is not allowed to make. So does admitting 
disfranchised women to the bar, to plead 
causes, and interpret statutes, and influence 
courts and juries from which she is exclud- 
ed. Yetall these incongruities exist. In 
order to account for the invitation to the 
caucus already extended to women by the 
Prohibitory party, T. W. H., says: 

“The position of any third party is dif- 
ferent, beingin the main a general agitation 
and thus glad to avail itself of any outside 
influence.” Here again I differ. Every 
party is an organized agitation; nothing 
more, nothing less. Every party seeks to 
enlist outside influence. Whenever any 
party is convinced that women have suffi- 
cient outside influence to be worth enlisting, 
that party will invite them to join it. The 
Prohibitionists are already convinced. We 
hope the Republicans will soon be convinced 
also. Then ‘“‘the need of having special 
consultation among its actual voters to the 
exclusion of all others” will give place to the 
greater need of securing the co-operation 
and influence of women. H. B. B. 

oe 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM FALL RIVER, 





Epitors JoURNAL.—Greetings and con- 
gratulations for the Delegate Convention! 
Now is the winter of our uncertainty made 
glorious summer by this new departure. 

No longer ‘“‘hangers on,” snubbed or pat- 
ronized as best helped the Republican party ; 
no longer begging at the gates of Democracy 
forcrumbs that never came; but a party 
strong enough to dictate, instead of begging. 
For if our strength merely lies in holding a 
balance of puwer, it is much to us now and 
everything in the future. 

If the Republican party fears to lose its 
election by our position, it has no one to 
thank but itself. And when the Boston 
Advertiser cries ‘‘Bolt,”’ as a stigma, it for- 
gets that it was the first paper, after the 
Worcester Convention inserted a resolution 
affirming Impartial Suffrage for Woman, 
which repudiated the resolution as not at 
all binding upon the party. 

To us as a party it matters very little 
which nominee wins. Politically and indi- 
vidually, neither have done anything for us. 
The two parties have become so mixed in 
their assumed principles, that the name Re- 
publican or Democratic in State affairs, is a 
misnomer. And while individuals may, from 
education, inclination, or force of habit, 
cling to the name of the one or the other, 
the ‘‘line of demarcation” is so slight, that 
only an office-holder can see it. 

As for the women of the State, it is for 
them to work whenever and however they 
can, honorably and consistently, with or 
against a party as will best further their 
own success. It is far pleasanter to be 
‘fought at” as ‘‘a somebody,” than to be 
snubbed or ignored as a ‘‘nobody” in politics. 

Fall River, Mass. M. G. L. 

sictaliiacitsteas aii 
ALL RIGHT IN GREENFIELD. 


Eps. JouRNAL:—Yours of the 14th inst. 
was received this day; but owing to my ab- 
sence from home, not in season for me to 
attend the meeting of the State Central Com- 
mittee; but I have no doubt the work of the 
committee was well done and that I can ap- 
prove it all, as I have the action of the Suf- 
fragists at the Convention, in the endorse- 
ment of the Baker ticket. The action of 
the Prohibition Convention was such on the 
Woman Suffrage question as met my ap- 
proval, and in consequence I had declared 
my intention to vote that entire ticket, and 
now,as it has been endorsed, or rather adopt- 
ed by the Woman Suffragists, I feel really 
in earnest about the size of the vote we shall 
poll for this ticket. If every Woman Suf- 
fragist and Prohibitionist voter would come 
out, and ‘‘vote as they pray,” or as they be- 
lieve, the name of John I. Baker would not 
be below the second on the plurality list of 
candidates for the next Governor of Massa- 





chusetts. But this we are not to expect, for, 
as politics are now managed, not all ‘‘vote 
as they pray” but many, too many, are led 
by the ‘‘ring-leaders” of the party to which 
they happen to belong. In this coalition 
movement, completed at the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention of the 12th inst., I hope 
to see an outgrowth which will result ina 
‘‘Reform” which is genuine, and will form a 
party which will be made up of the best ma- 
terial in politics, and which will, one day, 
do the work of real reform that is so much 
needed. This reform is clamored for by 
those who do not yet see that to secure the 
best and most lasting reforms, none who 
earnestly seek such reforms should be ex- 
cluded from the opportunity to do their ut- 
most for the accomplishment of results. 

_ Excuse me for this intrusion upon your 
time, and allow me to say that I would like 
to be apprised of the organization of the 
State Committee, (as I learn by the JouRNAL 
that my name was used in making up the 
list). I hope it will be able to join its efforts 
with a like committee of the prohibitionists. 

One thing is very important. We must 
see to it that complete arrangements are 
made for the circulation of ballots at the 
polls. Respectfully yours, 

WARNER JOHNSON, 

Greenfield, Mass. 

oe oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM ASHBURNHAM. 


EpiTors JourNAL.—I will look out for 
our Representative District. Our town will 
give Baker a large vote. It is generally 
thought here that he will get more votes 
than any other candidate. Iam very glad 
Johnson, of Greenfield, is on the committee; 
he and I can work together. I give em- 
ployment to about forty men and about 120 
women, and I am gratified to say that most 
of them are all right on the Suffrage ques 
tion. 

Sometime next month we will get up a 
general rally of all friends of the Suffrage 
reform in this section, and show to the peo- 
ple some of our strength. WwW. F. W. 

Ashburnham Mass, 

rane ae 
MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 





Miss Lelia E. Patridge, a graduate of the 
Framingham (Mass.) State Normal School, 
and of Dr. Dio Lewis’s Physical Institute, 
Boston, Mass., is prepared to enter the field 
as Institute Instructor in Elocution and 
Physical Culture; also, as lecturer and 
reader at evening entertainments. She is 
one of the most charming and interesting 
speakers we have heard for many years, 
and will give entire satisfaction to any audi- 
ence, however critical. It gives us great 
pleasure to commend her in the warmest 
way. 

For terms as Institute Instructor or Reader, 
address Miss L. E. Patridge, 44th & Haver- 
ford Sts., West Philadelphia. For terms as 
lecturer, address American Literary Bureau, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 

Miss Patridge was, for six years, in- 
structor in Elocution and Physical Culture 
at the Philadelphia Normal School. 

*o>e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE, 





The following cordial and characteristic 
letter from ‘‘Howard,” the well known cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press, will 
be read with interest. She expresses the 
sentiments of thousands of Massachusetts 
women: 

GEORGETOWN, Essex Co., Mass., Sept. } 
15, 1876. § 

DEAR Srr:—I have your card notifying 
me of my election on the Woman Suffrage 
State Committee. I am very glad to have 
my name stand in favor of the reform, for 
I have wanted to vote ever since I was old 
enough to know that they sold men, women 
and children in this country. The Republi- 
can Convention at Worcester convinced me, 
against my hopes and my wishes, that there 
was need of immediate and separate organi- 
zation on the part of Woman Suffragists. I 
hail the alliance with Prohibitionists. Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance should be 
‘‘one and inseparable now and forever,” and 
this is what the politicians fear. In haste. 
Cordially, A. W. H. Howarp. 

oe 


TESTIMONY OF MARGARET FULLER. 








Says Mr. Bayard Taylor: ‘‘It is refresh- 
ing to read again Margaret Fuller's wise 
and generous utterances on the Rights of 
Women, and to contrast them with the 
harsh arraignment of man, with which so 
many women now assail our ears. We com- 
mend these brief passages to the considera- 
tion of the latter: ‘Man is not willingly 
ungenerous. He wants faith and love be- 
cause he is not yet himself an elevated be- 
ing. He cries with sneering skepticism: 
“Give usa sign!” But if the sign appears, 
his eyes glisten, and he offers not merely 
approval but homage.’ ” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rosr Eytrnce has been playing, within a 
few days, at Virginia City, Nevada. 

Ex-QUEEN IsaBELLA will spend the win- 
ter at Paris, her presence at Madrid having 
been found to be injurious to the interests 
of her sop. 

Miss Mary MircHe.u, formerly a teach- 
erin the public schools of Worcester, has 
been appointed as a teacher of languages at 
Vassar College. 

Mrs. Drwock, formerly teacher of draw- 
ing in the normal school, has been appoint- 
ed to a similar position in the Chicago 
school of supervision. 

Miss RoruscurLp has written an excel- 
lent essay on ‘‘Hebrew Women,” which has 
lately been republished in full in a Spanish 
magazine published at Madrid. 

ELizaABEeTH MArkiorr, from Oldfield 
Road, Stoke Newington, England, shows, at 
Philadelphia, a new kind of prepared fuel, 
and her machine in active manufacture. 

Miss THompson’s picture, ‘‘Balaclava,” 
which has been on exhibition in London for 
three months past, has been visited by near- 
ly 50,000 persons. It goes now to the 
country for exhibition. 

Miss WILLIAMSON, a lady of Philadelphia, 
is erecting a chapel at Fallsington, to be 
used as a Union Sunday School room. The 
Presbyterian and Episcopal schools occupy 
the room alternately. Her work of this 
kind is not confined to Fallsington alone. 

Mrs. Henrietta VAnsirrart, Mechani- 
eal Artist, Bell House, Twickenham, is the 
daughter of Lowe, the inventor of the 
screw-propeller, She exhibits the ‘‘Lowe- 
Vansittart Screw Propeller” at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, which she advertises as the 
‘non-vibrating, full backing,” as fitted by 
herself for the British navy and merchant 
service, 

Mrs. VAN Cort’s earnestness made a 
powerful impression upon one of the min- 
eral-water borers at Round Lake, N. Y. 
After listening to her appeals, last Monday, 
he remarked to a friend, who had inquired 
what luck he was having with his bore: ‘I 
don’t know how it will be; but, if we could 
get Mrs. Van Cott to pray for it, 1 believe 
we could reach water to-morrow.” 


Mme. Cornu, the foster sister and life- 
long friend of Napoleon III., has deposited 
in the archives of the National Library at 
Paris a package of documents that may 
throw light into the subterranean passages 
of European history. In her will it was 
provided that his letters to her, beginning 
when he was only ten years old and ending 
with one written two months before his 
death, should be placed in the library, and 
that the seals of the packet containing them 
should remain unbroken for ten years, 


Miss PEARSON and Miss M’LavaH.in, 
accompanied by Mr. Hugh Jackson, have 
left England for Belgrade, taking with them 
a good supply of medicines, lint, bandages, 
and hospital stores. Mr. Russell Thomas, 
of Middlesex Hospital, has by this time ar- 
rived at Belgrade, and Lieutenant Gordon, 
who has charge of the ambulance organized 
by the League in aid of the Christians in 
Turkey, left London on Saturday. The 
above-named ladies and gentlemen will form 
the nucleus of the British ambulance which 
the League is organizing for the help of the 
sick and wounded in Servia.” 


Mrs. GopDArD writes from Boston to the 
Worcester Spy: ‘‘The Old South matters 
are apparently coming out all right; the 
committee on preservation have the money 
to buy the building and land, keeping the 
old church on the old site; but now the new 
Old South Committee want to attach to the 
sale a condition forbidding the holding of 
any religious service, for all time to come, 
inthe church. Their reasons are not made 
public, but it seems a strange thing that a 
professedly Christian society, which rather 
affects missions, should set its face (or its 
temper) so against the continuance of relig- 
ious worship in its abandoned church edi- 
fice. 

Miss ALicE P. Goopwin, formerly a 
teacher in the State Normal School and in 
the Warner High School, has been elected 
professor of Latin and Greek in the Cham- 
bersburg (Pa.) Female College. Miss Ellen 
F. Goodwin, a graduate of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School, has been appointed 
principal of the Union Grammar School, 
Tilton, a place she filled with great success 
before entering the normal school. Miss 
Sarah B. Goodwin, for the past year a teach- 
er of French and music in a French institu- 
tion near Montreal, goes into the high school 
at Weymouth, Mass., as teacher of French 
and Latin. These three sisters are all grad- 
uates of the Meriden Academy. 
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CAUSES OF WOMAN’S SUBJECTION. 





What were the causes which originally 
led to the subjection of Woman? 

In order to meet the prevailing idea that 
because Woman is in a state of subjection, 
and, it is said, always has been so, subjec- 
tion is therefore her right and natural 
place; it is advisable for us to investigate 
what causes have operated to place her, 
from the first, in that position. 

Some settle the matter with prompt de- 
cision by asserting that the natural endow- 
ments of Woman fit her for an inferior and 
dependent state, and would not admit of 
her occupying any other. Amongst those 
maintaining this idea, one of the strongest, 
I believe, was Dr. Bushnell, who, amid 
many plausible but untenable assertions, 
has recourse to the stinging weapon of rid- 
icule, and says: ’ 

“This effort to obtain Female Suffrage 
is like trying to convert violets and flutes 
into sun-flowers and trumpets.” 

But this very ridicule, if analyzed, would 
show the fallacy of its application. We 
could put before him a little allegory of 
the connection between those violets and 
flutes and those sun-flowers and trumpets, 
which would blunt his ridicule of our 
struggle for freedom, and point to the ori- 
gin of the thraldom which causes it. For 
most of the violets are too conscious of 
their own sweet fragrance to want to turn 
into great, flaring sun-flowers, and the 
flutes too well satisfied with the all power- 
ful effect of their tender, thrilling tones, to 
want to become coarse, roaring trumpets. 
No! it is not a change of nature that is de- 
sired. That would imply a questioning of 
the wisdom and love of Him who formed 
sun-flowers and violets, and who inspired 
the mechanical skill which formed trumpets 
and flutes. 

The real state of the case was this: After 
the Almighty Creator had formed and 
caused to be formed these two varieties of 
growth and sound, He placed them on the 
round globe and in the life-sustaining at- 
mosphere, and He looked on His work and 
saw that it was good. After a while, the 
sun-flowers and trumpets, feeling them- 
selves very strong and big, said: ‘“These 
violets and flutes are small and weak and 
foolish. They don’t know what is good for 
them as well as we do. We must guide 
and protect them.” So they pushed all the 
violets and flutes together into one place, 
and they built a great barrier around them 
and called it ‘‘social position.” This bar- 
rier was beautifully levelled off on the 
outside, so that the sun-flowers and trump- 
ets could spread themselves all over the 
earth, and yet could look over the barrier 
and delight themselves with the beauty df 
the violets and listen to the sweet sounds of 
the flutes. But the inside of the barrier 
was very steep, with high steps; one was 
called ‘‘Legislation,” another ‘‘Education,” 
another ‘‘Occupation,” another ‘Financial 
Control,” &c. 

Now the violets and flutes have become 
crowded; and the small spaces, as well as 
the barrier and the great sun-flowers and 
trumpets all round, have made the air 
dense and oppressive, and the violets are 
saying, ‘“Throw down the barrier and let 
us spread over the earth as you do.” We 
shall find among its inequalities plenty of 
shady nooks, lovely valleys and other shel- 
tered positions in which to dwell. He who 
made us gave us power to understand our 
own natures better than youcando. We will 
go hand in hand with you. We can mutu- 
ally help one another and share the suste- 
nance bountifully scattered over the face of 
nature.” And ihe flutes are saying, ‘“Throw 
down the barrier, and let us come out and 
blend our soft high tones with your power- 
ful ones, and we shall make such harmony 
as neither alone could do.” 

But the sun-flowers and trumpets don’t 
want to throw down the barrier. They 
say, “Oh no! you would lose your social 
position, and your beautiful nature would 
be spoiled; besides, if we throw down the 
barrier, there would be a great deal of rub- 
bish; you would find the soil barren and 
the air tempestuous; you could not live in 
the exposed position as we do. 

Some of the violets that have weak stems 
have just lifted up their heads and bowed 
them down again, meekly saying to their 
respective sun-flower protectors, ‘Oh! thank 
you for shielding us from that wild world 
beyond the barrier; we would not lose our 
social position for anything. You know 
what is good for us; we will stay where 
you put us, and do what you want us to 
do.” And some warped, out-of-tune flutes 
are saying to the trumpets, ‘‘We cannot 
make any sound worth hearing; we leave 
everything to you, who can make noise 
enough to fill all creation.” But many, 
very many, are not satisfied. They are 
struggling and climbing and helping one 
another to undermine the barrier. And 
when it is all leveled and they have got 
over the rubbish, their existence outside 
will enrich the soil and modify the rough 
winds. 

This is the struggle for freedom which 
does not show much of natural suitability 
to a state of subjection. Time was when 
this judgment of natural suitability was 
very generally accepted, and would have 
needed refuting; but the day has dawned 





and light has so far advanced that we may 
now cordially trust the irrepressible growth 
and increase of that light which will soon 
fully establish Woman's capability for 
equality and independence. 

We may the more fully trust this grow- 
ing light, when we see men of giant minds, 
in their investigations of science, contribut- 
ing (unconsciously to themselves) powerful 
help in this struggle for the elevation of 
Woman by bringing forward proofs of the 
evils. consequent upon the repression of 
their natural powers, and upon the inferior- 
ity and dependence of their position. Dr. 
Maudsley, of London, in a profound work 
tracing the causes of insanity says: ‘‘Every 
where and always to be weak is to be mis- 
erable.” If we want a striking illustration 
of the operation of this hard law we may 
see it in the appropriation by man, the 
stronger sex, of all the means of subsistence 
by labor to the almost entire exclusion of 
Woman, the feebler sex. Because however, 
women are necessary to the gratification of 
men’s passions, indispensible to the comfort 
of his life, they are not crushed out of ex- 
istence; they are only kept in a state of sub- 
jection and dependence. Under the institu- 
tion of marriage she has the position of a 
subordinate, herself debarred from the no- 
ble aims and activities of life, and minister- 
ing, in a silent manner, to the comfort and 
greatness of him who appropriates the labor 
and enjoys the reward. Practically then, 
Woman has no honorable outlook but mar- 
riage in our present social system. If that 
aim is missed all else is missed. Through 
generations her character has been formed 
with that chief aim. It has been made fee- 
ble by long dependence. By the circum- 
stances of her position the sexual life has 
been undesignedly developed at the expense 
of the intellectual. Now therefore, when 
the luxuries thought necessary in social life 
are so many and costly that marriage is 
much avoided by men, there is a cruel stress 
laid on many a gentle nature. In this dis- 
appointment of their life-aim, and the long 
train of consequences, physical and moral, 
which it unconsciously draws after it, there 
is, 1 believe, a fertile source of insanity 
among women. It is not only that women 
of the better classes not married, have no 
aim in life to work for, no opening for the 
employment of their energies in outward 
actions, and are driven to a morbid self- 
brooding, or to a religious enthusiasm which 
is too often the unwitting cloak of an exag- 
gerated and unhealthy self-feeling, but, 
through the character produced by the po- 
sition which they have so long held in the 
social system, their organic life is little able 
to withstand the consequences of unsatisfied 
desires. As the education of women is 
widened, deepened and improved, other and 
better resources will be discovered and earn- 
estly used, and the re-action of a higher 
mode of life on female nature cannot fail to 
be most beneficial. 

Another assertion is frequently made to 
point out the origin of Woman’s subjection, 
and that is, that Woman being first in trans- 
gression in the Scriptural account of the 
full of man, was, onthat account, sentenced 
by the Creator to this state of subjection, in 
these words: ‘“Thy husband shall rule over 
thee.” If this wasa command to be obeyed 
would it pot have been given to the hus- 
band who was to rule? Does it not seem 
more consistent with the Divine Love to 
consider it as a pitying sympathy with the 
sorrows she had brought upon herself? 

“You have led your husband into error, 
have lowered his moral purity, and you 
must take the consequences, for, degraded 
as he now is, he will trespass on you.” But, 
whatever may be the force of it as curse, 
command or sentence,there is certainly noth- 
ing in it to warrant the exertion of human 
effort to increase and perpetuate that sub- 
jection. 

In the same connection Adam was told: 
“Thorns and thistles shall the earth bring 
forth, and in the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.” Was it meant that he 
should nourish and promote the growth of 
the thorns and thistles, fencing them round 
to protect them? Yet as well might that 
be done as laws be made to perpetuate and 
enforce the subjection of women. 

The many other passages of Scripture 
which seem to enforce this subjection, are 
only proofs that it existed as was predicted, 
and the apostles sent to preach the gospel, 
preformed their mission with faithfulness 
without seeking to disturb any of the exist- 
ing institutions of slavery. 

To meet these unsound assertions of the 
causes of the subjection of women, we have 
the candid statements of at least one great 
man, who has fully investigated the subject 
and,to whom we are deeply indebted for the 
bravery he has shown in thus putting forth 
the result of his researches. John Stuart 
Mill says: 

“The adoption of this system of inequal- 
ity was never the result of deliberation or 
forethought, or any social ideas, or of what 
conduced to the benefit of humanity or the 
good order of society. Itarose simply from 
the fact that from the earliest twilight of 
human society, every woman, owing to the 
value attached to her by man and her infe- 
riority in muscular strength, was in a state 
of bondage to some man. Laws and sys- 
tems of polity always begin by recognizing 
the relations they find already existing be- 





tween individuals. They convert what was 
a mere physical fact inte a legal right, give 
it the sanction of society, and principally 
aim at the substitution of public and or- 
ganized means of asserting and protecting 
these rights, instead of the irregular and law- 
less conflict of physical strength. Slavery, 
from being a mere affair of force between 
the master and slave, became regularity and 
a matter of compact among the masters, 
who binding themselves together for com- 
mon protection, guaranteed by their collec- 
tive strength the private possessions of each, 
including his slaves. In early times, the 
great majority of the male sex were slaves, 
as well as the whole of the females. And 
many ages elapsed, some of them ages of 
high cultivation, before any thinker was 
bold enough to question the rightfulness 
and the absolute social necessity, either of 
the one slavery or of the other. Though 
of late years the slavery of the male sex has 
been abolished and that of the female sex 
has been gradually changed into a milder 
form of dependence, yet it has not lost the 
taint of its brutal origin. No presumption 
in its favor, therefore, can be drawn from 
the fact of its existence. People flatter 
themselves that the rule of mere force is 
ended; that the law of the strongest cannot 
be the reason of the existence of anything 
which has remained in full operation down 
to the present time. However any of our 
present institutions may have begun, it can 
only, they think, have been preserved to this 
period of advanced civilization by a well- 
grounded feeling of its adaption to human 
nature, and conduciveness to the general 
good. They do not understand the great 
vitality and durability of institutions which 
place right on the side of might; how the 
good as well asthe bad propensities and sen- 
timents of those who have power in their 
hands, become identified with retaining it, 
and how very rarely those who have ob- 
tained legal power, because they first had 
physical, have ever lost their hold of it un- 
til the physical power had passed over to the 
other side. Such shifting not having taken 
place in the case of women, this fact, com- 
bined with all the peculiar and characteris- 
tics features of the case, made it certain 
from the first, that this branch of the sys- 
tem of right founded on might, though 
softened in its most atrocious features at an 
earlier period than several of the others, 
would be the very last to disappear.” 
Besides men do not want solely the obe- 
dience of women, they want their senti- 
ments. All the moralities tell women that 
itis their duty, and all the current senti- 
mentalities that it is their nature to live for 
others; to have no life but in their affec 
tions. When we put together three things; 
first, the natural attractions between oppo- 
site sexes; secondly, the wife’s entire de 
pendence on her husband; and lastly, that 
consideration and all other objects of social 
ambition, can, in general, be sought or ob- 
tained by her only through him, it would be 
a miracle if the object of being attractive 
to men had not become the polar star of 
feminine education and formation of char- 
acter. These considerations are amply 
sufficient to show that custom, however uni- 
versal it may be, affords in this case no 
presumption and ought not to create any 
prejudice in favor of the arrangements which 
place women in social political subjection. 
Mrs. 8. SHARMAN. 


——__-___—_ 4 oe 
SCENE ON A STREET CAR. 


A cold, bitter cold morning, after the 
warm yesterday, with its haze and damp- 
ness over all the city; andI hurry along the 
street hoping to be in time for the car which 
is to aid me in my journey to the opposite 
side of the city. The car is crowded, and it 
seems to be for sewing women, for there 
are a number of them with great bundles of 
finished clothing. Worn, pale faces many 
of them own, so tired looking that it seems 
as if life must be a terrible burden to them; 
and one sweet, sad face I fancied spoke 
from the dark longing eyes those words 
which George Mac Donald gives to Julian, 
the Monk, in the story of ‘‘Within and 
Without:” 


“My life, my being, all that meaneth me 
Goes darkling forward into something—what? 
O God, thou knowest! It isnot my care. 
If thou wert less than truth or less than love, 
It were a fearful thing to be and grow 
We know not what. My God, take care of me,” 


A patient face it was too, withal so sad. 
But soon I saw another face. There enter- 
ed the car an old man also bearing a bundle 
of clothing. The rude men who occupied 
most of the standing-room of the car stood 
aside for this new comer. They were igno- 
rantly rude, not unmannerly rude men; and 
I wondered at the half-silence which for a 
moment fell upon their noisy mirth. I 
heard a whisper, ‘‘The old tailor,” and look- 
ed to behold—whom? Who was that old 
man, who inspired even these men with 
feelings of awe, and hushed the jest upon 
their lips? A man of wonderful presence, 
a calm manner, a. Jewish face, strong, 
earnest, thoughtful; the high, broad fore- 
head just shaded by the gray hair, the pa- 
tient mouth giving but a hint of its endur- 
ance through the flowing gray beard; the 
eyes seemingly saying, ‘‘How long, O Lord, 
how long?” The face held a fascination 
for me and I turned again and again to catch 
a glimpse of it and wonder over the life of 
€& man possessing a face of such culture. 

Mental tragedies had, it seemed to me, 





come into his life. And as I sat there, I 
pictured to myself the events which could 
have wrought into his very being the feel- 
ings impressed upon his features. A youth- 
time of study and solitude, giving him little 
appreciation of the feelings of the mass of 
humanity about him; then came acquaint- 
ance with the great world, strong to over- 
ride those with whom it can have no sympa- 
thy. Had he but learned to know men, he 
might have found help and comfort some- 
where, but he knows them not; they are all 
strangers to this cold, silent man, who has 
lived but in his books; whose love is for the 
beautiful, but who may not understand that 
the love of «esthetics in the cultivated per- 
son has come to this person through the 
growth of such love from very lowly sources 
in uncultured minds. And so he lives on, 
striving when want comes for his daily 
bread, debarred the means of culture he 
craves, finding no comfort in the hilarity 
about him, unable to join in the free and 
easy manner of those with whom he is most 
in contact. The years pass by. He grows 
to bear his surroundings with patience and 
looks to the future, (Oh! that ‘‘word of 
prophecy”) tor all hope. 

Perhaps you will think here is no tragedy, 
no lesson to be learned. A mental tragedy, 
I said; and may we learn no lesson from a 
life so wrecked? No lesson for those whom 
we may guide; no lesson in patience from 
those mute lips, those pleading eyes? There 
is much to be learned, do we but stop a 
moment for the learning. Study these fel- 
low beings of ours, study their humanity 
and their individuality and help to bring 
out the nobility and purity dominant in 
each nature. ALURA COLLINS. 

toe 


TRUE AND FALSE KINDERGARTENS. 





It was one thousand dollars only, not a 
hundred thousand (as your compositors 
made me say in your issue of September 
9), that I raised for the Centennial kinder- 
gartner, besides about one hundred for fur- 
niture. In correcting this typographical 
error, and also another (for it is one train- 
ing school only that Misses Garland and 
Weston keep), I will ask you to give me 
room to say that one great object of having 
our Centennial kindergarten is very consid- 
erably baftled by the circumstance that Miss 
E. M. Coe, (who makes it her special boast 
in the New York Educational News, that she 
does not make Freebel her guide, but that 
she has herself invented new methods and 
new materials,) has set up what she calls, 
on its four outside walls, ‘‘The American 
Kindergarten,” in a very conspicuous place 
on the grounds, and there proposes to train 
kindergartners on the spot. 

Freebel’s kindergarten is a reform of edu- 
cation based on a study of the childish con- 
sciousness, which is absolutely new in the 
world, by which it is seen that the subject 
of education is not a mere recipient, a mere 
substance to be moulded by the will and ac- 
cording to the arbitrary ideas of others, but 
is a power to be respected in its instincts, 
and educated, that is, developed and guided 
by eternal laws; the laws, according to 
which God created the unconscious universe, 
but which the child is to consciously and 
freely obey. We mean here by freely, in- 
telligently and voluntarily. 

Now to apprehend this ground of educa- 
tion, and to deal with children in Freebel’s 
way, is a science, and an art which stands 
first among all sciences and arts. Its prin- 
ciples and formulas were worked out by 
Freebel in fifty years of experiment and 
thought. It is a mode of education, to 
which Pestalozzi and all other educators 
from Aristotle down, have contributed sug 
gestions; but which never before was prac- 
tically undertaken. He distinguished it by 
the name ‘Kindergarten Child-culture”’— 
from all the peremptory modes of education 
hitherto formulated. Hence, when Miss 
Coe asked the Woman’s Committee at Phil- 
adelphia, to allow her to have half the week 
to exhibit her ‘‘American Kindergarten” in 
the building they had erected for us, and to 
which friends of Freebel’s reform in Rhode 
Island had contributed fifteen hundred dol- 
lars: and we said that if this was done, we 
should withdraw our kindergarten, as we 
could not have the real thing mixed up 
with this sham affair which had no right to 
call itself a kindergarten at all, since it took 
nothing of Fravbel’s but the external mani- 
pulations of the occupations,—taught them 
not in Freebel’s way but as he deprecated, 
-—the Committee asked Mrs. Kriege to go 
to Philadelphia, and go into the Northern 
Home for a few days and see if Miss 
Barritt’s kindergarten was according to the 
true standard. She did so, and endorsed it 
fully, giving a letter for publication in the 
Philadelphia Press. 

She also testified before the Committee 
that the so-called ‘‘training for kindergart- 
ners” professed by Miss Coe, did not pre- 
sent Freebel’s philosophy of education, or 
psychology of childhood, or his processes 
of practical analysis, or the law of synthesis 
by the occupations. This she proved by 
the testimonies of ladies who had been mis- 
led into Miss Coe’s classes, by her professing 
to train, and who after wasting time and 
money had come to Mrs. Kriege to learn the 
truth; told just what Miss Coe did do and 
say. 

Similar testimony has been made to me 





by ladies who have had, after all, to go to 
the real training schools, while some have 
written to me that they had no more money 
to do so, and have begged me to warn oth- 
ers through the pages of my Aindergarten 
Messenger, of this stone of stumbling. 

But this I cannot do, while my Messenger 
is printed in the New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation, because the editors choose to en- 
dorse as genuine kindergartners, all who 
will send their advertisements to its columns, 

Therefore I wish to say to all who read 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL, and to beg them to 
tell others that I am not responsible for any 
advertisements or recommendations that are 
not to be found in my page of the New Eng- 
land Journal. At present I know no reliable 
training schools but those of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, in New York; Misses Garland and 
Weston’s in Boston; Mrs. John Ogden’s in 
Worthington, Ohio; Miss Emma Maawedel’s 
in Los Angeles, California; Miss Blow’s in 
St. Louis, suspended for this year because 
Miss Blow has gone to Europe; and one 
opening now at Chicago by Mrs. A. H. 
Putnam. 

To those who ask whether apprentice- 
ship to a kindergartner is not sufficient ed- 
ucation for successful practice, I can but 
say—no more than practice in an attorney’s 
oftice can make a good lawyer of one who 
has not previously made himself master of 
the principles and science of jurisprudence. 
The world has yet to learn what a funda- 
mental science Freebel has set forth. When 
women learn what it is, I feel certain that 
they will find it so interesting that they will 
never want to do anything else (if they are 
capable of child culture); and that by this 
means too, they will accomplish all the re- 
forms in social, civil, political and religious 
life, on which they are so intent, and in 
which they feel it is their duty to take part. 

Cambridge, Mass. Ez. P. P. 

oe 


A GOOD WORD FOR MARBLEHEAD. 





A good word for Marblehead! Not that 
Marblehead needs it. The spirit of Captain 
Mugford still exists; that ancient town with 
its rock-bound coast can defend itself from 
foreign enemies, and the inhabitants there- 
of will not hear it slightingly spoken of, 
The writer of ‘‘Curiosities of Marblehead,”’ 
in the Boston Transcript, was evidently more 
pleased with what he considered wit in his 
indescribable production than his readers, 
I could not refrain from pity when I read 
that he, looking upon the grand, old sea-girt 
town with its noble headlands, its smooth, 
wave-polished beaches, its neck stretching 
far out to meet old ocean’s embraces, its 
health-giving breezes, could think of noth- 
ing else but to turn all he saw into ridicule! 
Its collection of old houses, sacred by their 
age and associations with the fishers who 
went forth yearly to support their wives and 
little ones who peered anxiously out of those 
small windows during stormy days and 
nights, watching for the fathers who, many 
many of them, never returned; these same 
old houses excited nothing but ridicule in 
the writer above-mentioned. These poor 
houses of the fishermen, all they owned or 
knew, and the narrow streets were laid out 
or built in times that tried men’s souls. 
When I think of the men of olden times and 
even of those of the present day who now 
tread them in their path of honest labor, I 
feel that the idlers of asummer vacation are 
not worthy to walk there. I have pity that 
he, looking upon this grand, old place, could 
énly compare it to ‘‘an enormously long 
whale with the houses huddled on its back, 
like trunks on a wagon. One is prepared 
any time to see the tail of the creature move, 
und off goes the whole place on a picnic ex- 
cursion!” 

I cannot take space to quote any more, 
but if the place and inhabitants only served 
as an amusement for an idle hour to him, 
they minister to others in a far different way. 
Very many visit the town yearly, and carry 
away far different impressions; pictures of 
the ocean in its various moods; smiling 
calmly of a summer day, when the blue sky 
lovingly meets it, and the sun sends its 
golden ripple to every wave, or lashed to 
fury by the winds dashing against its rocky 
barriers as if to storm the coast; or, cold 
and steel-hued, tearing the snow mantle 
which the bare earth strives in wintry days 
to draw upon her rocky neck; pictures paint- 
ed by the Eternal Artist in colors that photo- 
graph themselves on the mind forever. 

A year ago I went with a friend on a 
sketching excursion to this place; we visited 
Bayley’s Head and my companion, who had 
been around the world, said that the view 
would compare with any she had seen. We 
sat down to sketch. We met with no ob- 
trusive curiosity either of children or elders, 
although they were not far off. This re- 
minds me of an illustration of the courtesy 
of the inhabitants of the place. When re- 
turning on another occasion from a long 
walk to the beach, at the close of a summer 
day, weary and thirsty, in passing a house 
I remarked, ‘‘How I should like some 
water.” A kind lady at a chamber window 
overheard me, came down, and, hastening, 
brought me a glass! Where, in any of our 
refined cities, Boston for example, should 
we find an instance like this? About the 
town pumps, which afforded so much 
amusement, I know of no pleasanter sight 
to the eyes of the thoughtful and merciful 
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than the ‘“‘old town pump.” It is enough 
that Hawthorne has immortalized it, to pre- 
serve it from any one’s contempt. 1 honor 
the inhabitants of Marblehead, or of any oth- 
er place, who keep these pure fountains of 
water, far superior in many respects to the 
warm water drinking places of the present 
day, holding out their refreshing draught to 
weary men and animals, winter as well as 
summer. The old town pump is a useful 
friend on all occasions holding its cup of 
cold water to those athirst. It has pretty 
pictures for the artists’ eye, of school chil- 
dren, of weary travelers, of tired beasts of 
burden, who find, there if no where else, a 
rest. Honor to the old town pump! we 
wish there were more in every city. With 
regard to the profanity of Marblehead chil- 
dren, no one need leave his native town to 
hear it spoken; it is too common in all places. 

Visitors intrude themselves in every place 
in the heated season, in search of rest, health, 
and, too often, only for amusement. The 
latter are often more of an injury to the 
places they deign to honor with their pres- 
ence than a benefit. If they make fun of 
the inhabitants and of the things they have 
been accustomed to respect and love, is it 
to be wondered at that they find many things 
unpleasant in their sojourn? 

I would say, in conclusion, that Marble 
head is built upon a rock; old ocean moves 
on regardless of the petty comments of the 
dwellers on the beach; day and night pre- 
sent their beautiful pictures, however they 
may be criticized. The old houses still 
stand, mementoes of a worthy race which 
will compare favorably with that of the 
present day, being honest and God-fearing. 
The road which leads from Marblehead is 
always open to those who wish to depart. 

Salem, Mass. L. L. A. V. 


————_ eo 


A PERFECT HOME. 


The most perfect home I ever saw was a 
little house into the sweet incense of whose 
fires went no costly things. A thousand 
dollars served as a year’s living of father, 
mother, and three children. But the mother 
was the creator of a home; her relations 
with her children were the most beautiful I 
have ever seen; even the dull common- 
place man was lifted up and enabled to do 
good work for souls by the atmosphere this 
woman created; every inmate of her house 
involuntarily looked into her face for the 
key note of the day, and it always rang 
clear. From the rosebud or clover leaf, 
which, in spite of her hard house-work, she 
always found time to put by our plates at 
breakfast, down to the story she had on 
hand to be read in the evening. She has 
always been, and always will be my ideal 
of a mother, wife, and a home-maker. If 
to her quick brain, loving heart, and ex- 
quisite face had been added the appliance 
of wider cultures hers would have been 
absolutely the ideal home.—Helen Hunt. 


—— <> 


THE NEW PRISON. 


It is expected that the new women’s pris- 
on at South Framingham will be ready for 
occupancy, April 1. It will provide for 
three general classes of convicts: the hard- 
ened, the intermediate, and lightly criminal, 
with accommodations for each class, accord - 
ing to the gravity of their crimes, or the 
character of the criminals. All the officers 
and employees, excepting the engineer and 
fireman, are to be women. In the case of 
intemperate convicts thoroughly alcohol- 
ized when they enter the prison, the courts 
will be asked to make the term of imprison- 
ment so long that they can be fully recov- 
ered, before again being turned loose upon 
society. 





oe 
MR. ADAMS’ POSITION. 


The Quincy delegation to the Republican 
convention of last year gave assurance that 
Mr. Adams had authorized the use of his 
name, and if he had then been nominated 
and subsequently elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts by the Republicans, do you sup- 
pose he would have come to the support of 
Tilden, this year? I think this is a most 
pertinent question at this moment. ** All 
his movements point to an intense love of 
office for the sake of office, which is proba- 
bly the actuating motive of his present 
course, especially as it seems to be under- 
stood that the price of his espousal of the 
Tilden cause is a seat in Tilden’s cabinet, if 
he is elected—A. W. Beard, late Chairman 
Republican State Committee. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I think I must look over it,” as the 
horse said to the gate of the clover field. 


Call a lady ‘‘a chicken,” and ten to one 
she is angry. Tell her she is ‘‘no chicken,” 
and twenty to one she is still angrier. 


The earth is a tender and kind mother to 
the husbandman, and yet at one season he 
always harrows her bosom, and at another 
he pulls her ears. 


They debate strange questions down East. 
The last was, ‘‘What is the difference be- 
tween the Bridge of Sighs and the size of a 
bridge?” The next is to be, ‘“‘The differ- 
ence between a fac-simile and a sick family.” 


A few years since, at the celebration of 
an anniversary, a poor peddler who was 
present, being called upon for a toast, offer- 
ed the following: ‘Here is health to pover- 
ty—it sticks to a man when all his friends 
forsake him.” 














A minister in one of his parochial visits 
met a cow-boy, and asked him what o'clock 
it was. ‘‘About twelve, Sir,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘Well,” remarked the minister, ‘I 
thought it was more.” ‘‘It’s never any more 
here,” said the boy; “‘it just begins at one 
again. 

Said I to little brother Howard, ‘There! 
your toes are out of your stockings again; 
seems to me they wear out in a hurry.” 
Giving a comical leer, he said, “Do you 
know why stockings wear out first at the 
toes?” ‘‘No.” ‘Because toes wiggle, and 
heels don’t.” é 

“T’ll bet a sheep,” said old Meredith to 
his better half, ‘that our boy Otho is going 
crazy; fur he’s grinnin’ at the plow, he’s 
grinnin’ at the barn, and he’s grinnin’ to 
himself wherever he goes.” ‘‘Pshaw! old 
man,” said his wife, ‘‘you don’t know 
nothin.’ The critter’s got a love-letter!” 

A gentleman who had married a second 
time indulged in recurring too often in con- 
versation to the beauties and virtues of this 
first consort. He had, however, barely dis- 
cernment enough to discover that the sub- 
ject was not an agreeable one to his present 
lady. ‘‘Excuse me madam,” said he, ‘I 
can not help expressing my regrets for the 
dear deceased.”” ‘‘Upon my honor,” said 
the lady, ‘‘I can most heartily affirm that I 
oe sincere a mourner for her as you can 
e. 


, 


Charles Dudley Warner’s paper on ‘‘Holy 
Places of the Holy City” contains the fol- 
lowing naughty anecdote: We had a guide 
who knew every sacred spot in the city, a 
man who never failed to satisfy the curiosi- 
ty the of most credulous tourist. ‘*Whose 
tombs are these?” we asked. ‘That is the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, and that be- 
side it is the tomb of Nicodemus.” ‘‘How 
do you know?” ‘How do I know? You 
ask me how I know. Haven't I always 
lived in Jerusalem? I was born here.” 
“Then perhaps you can tell us, if this tomb 
belonged to Joseph of Arimathea and this 
to Nicodemus, whose is this third one?” 
“Oh yes, that other,” replied the guide, 
with only a moment's paralysis of his inven- 
| ae is the tomb of Arimathea him- 
self. 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


{From our special Correspondent. } 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10. 

Ihave frequently had occasion to notice the big 
way in which the Americans do things, and I do not 
know that it would be easy to find an apter illustra- 
tion of this than that furnished by the *‘Centennial 
Newspaper Building,” in the Exhibition grounds, 
Here you may see any one, or, if you like, all of the 
**8,129 newspapers published regularly in the United 
States.” In England aman thinks it cheap if he is 
given his choice of a few score of newspapers fora 
penny; and as our penny is here practically repre- 
sented, as a rule, by a five cent or even a ten cent 
piece (the smallest shoeblack, for instance, expects 
ten cents (5d.) for shining your boots), a man could 
scarcely grumble if asked, say a quarter of a dollar, 
or one shilling, for the run of the 8,000 papers. Need 
it be said that in the Centennial Building he can see 
them one and all for nothing? He is not only per- 
mitted as a favor to see them, but he is invited, nay 
pressed, to confer the favor of entering the building 
and calling for what paper he likes. As he passes the 
entrance his eye is caught by such kindly and courte- 
ous invitations as “Come in and see a paper from 
your home.’ ‘‘Write your name in tae register, give 
your card to the superintendent, and make yourself 
at home.”’ The home into which he is thus cordially 
welcomed is, moreover, a very pleasant one. Without 
any pretensions to imposing architectual effect, it is 
simple, elegant and neat. Its length is sixty-seven 
feet; its width forty-six feet; its height thirty-three 
feet. It is admirably lighted and ventilated by long 
rows of windows and a large lantern roof. Open on 
all sides, it catches every breath of air that ventures 
in this weather to stir out, and on one side the air is 
cooled by passing over the lake, on the border of 
which the building is pleasantly situated. It is, in 
fact, altogether about as cool and agreeable a place— 
quite apart from its literary attractions—as a visitor 
to the Exhibition could wish to be offered a chair in. 
He may at first wonder how among 8,000 papers, 
among them such mighty sheets as the New York 
Herald, he is to get at the small, loved print of his 
home, thousands of miles away, it may be, over the 
Rocky Mountains. But the management is so simple 
that by consulting the catalogne any one can at once 
find any paper he wants. They are pigeon-holed on 
shelves in the alphabetical order of their States or 
Territories and their towns, the names of which are 
clearly labeled on the shelves, Thus the newspapers 
of Abbeville, in Alabama, would be found on the 
first shelf, and those of Laramie City, in Wyoming, 
on the last; but anybody in difficulties has only to 
apply to one of the eight snperintendents, who, *‘all 
pineapples of politeness,” are ready to execute his 
orders as if they bodily belonged to him. If he would 
like to take notes or write, he has, in two galleries 
which run round the upper part of the building, his 
choice of some thirty desks with pen, ink, and paper, 
all provided, of course, gratis; or if he has ladies 
with him, or friends with whom he wants to have a 
perfectly private chat, there are at hie disposal two 
or three private rooms comfortably fitted up. 

It will not, I hope, detract from the merits of this 
pleasant home and refuge for the warm and weary 
readers of newspapers to mention that it isan ad- 
vertisement, since no attempt is made to disguise the 
fact. Itisa fact which, however harmless in itself, 
is in America too often mixed up with lofty profes- 
sions aud motives, the juxtaposition with which 
makes it ludicrous, to say nothing the worse. 

But the proprietors of the Centennial Newspaper 
Building are avowedly advertising agents—the largest, 
I believe, in all America—Meesrs, G. P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York. Their enterprise will cost altogether 
about $20,000, or £4,000, including the building and 
the expenses of ‘‘running”’ it for six months. How 
much comes out of their pockets I cannot say, as 
they have been largely subsidized by some of the 
leading American papers. But they have the man- 
agement of the enterprise, and will naturally get the 
lion’s share of the glory. It will certainly make 
their names known all over America, in corners 
which it may never have reached before. For the 
Americans are newspaper readers to a man—almost to 
achild: nor indeed does one need to be an American 
to appreciatethe opportunity of resting in a comforta- 
ble room, in order to read the latest news from one’s 
home. I have seen quite young children in the 
building conning their papers as steadily and at- 
tentively as any of the adult voters around them. It 
is possible, I admit, that they were reading one of the 
newspapers for children, of which a large number are 
published in America. One of them, according to 
the catalogue issued by Messrs Rowell, has a circula- 
tion of 127,000. The 8,000 and odd American news- 
papers are declared by the same authority to exceed 
“the combined issues of all the other nations of the 





earth." One is somewhat surprised to find that of 
this number no less than 5,235, or more than three- 
fourths, are weekly. Some of them belong to classes 
to which in England the word “newspaper” would 
scarcely be applied, and to which even Webster's 
definition of a newspaper as a ‘sheet of paper printed 
and distributed at short intervals for conveying intel- 
ligence of passing events,’ would not permit it to be 
applied. Such are the semi-monthly publications 
(105), the monthly (747). and even the quarterly (67). 
The State of New York naturally supplies the largest 
number, 1,818; in the city alone there are considera- 
bly over 400. Next comes Pennsylvania with 738, 
Philadelphia contributing over 160. Then come 
Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, and Indiana, all outstripping, 
one is surprised to find, that model State and centre 
of enlightenment, Massachusetts, though she issues 
nearly 350. It is worthy of remark that the West, 
young and raw as it is, seems more go ahead and enter- 
prising in journalixm than the refined and venerable 
East. California already ranks fourth in the number 
of its dailies. For five years six new journals, on an 
average, have been started in America every day; but 
as the old ones die out, the actual increase during the 
time has not been much over 2,000, Some of the 
names of American newspapers might to an English- 
man seem enough to strangle them in their birth. 
Such are the Union Spy, the Jolly Giant, Aurora 
Brazileira, Broad Axe of Freedom, Unterrified 
Democrat, Painted Post Times, Roman Citizen, and 
—Greek shades forgive for ever chronicling such an 
outrage—Homer's Iliad, side by side too with Horse- 
heads Journal, After this it is somewhat of a relief 
to be assured that a “high average (of newspapers) 
is always found in company with a high standard of 
education and good order.""—London Times. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees, 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 

Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 

4m26 Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovliston Street, 


The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


PwPosT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as,the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

and the bmg consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 

gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 94 tol 

o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 

Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 

State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & — 
Ww 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 





The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphis, » Fa. 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low, Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean a 3 what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, asI sell only the best goods, employ — 
experienced workmen, and I import my p— at cas’ 

terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the ch t. Ig perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner of —— 











ANY ONE CAN USE THEM. 

The most remarkable things about the celebrated 
LEAmon’s ANILINE Dy Es, are the ease with which the 
are used and the brilliancy and permanence of the col- 
ors obtained. At the same time any shade can 
made by using more or less of the Dye, and by com- 
bining different Dyes, any color that can possibly be 
wanted. By their use Ladies csn most easily practice 
economy, and still have every thing as nice as though 
bought new. Give them a trial. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 4w36 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL . 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street, 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space ; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes, 


NS nd tor Cireular. 


LA TH BE. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &e. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 50]bs. 







Pope’s 


Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


amusement, Recom- 


indoor 
mended by Gene ‘al Sherman. 


Price Reduced, ; Minal. con 





Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





practical, 


Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 


No. 1, 214 inches, .50 15 1.00 
“Og « 65 1.00 1.25 


(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


("In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 





$ Of Magnificent Chromos, 2% feet 

or « long, 24 colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
srdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 
Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
. Ch of all kinds, ew style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
i ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


torm,” &c. 
+ A 








A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 


22 WINTER 8T., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


"4 j\ CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
IU dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
Sw3l 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
aday for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phiet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bus- 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 20, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It isa very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr, Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin, 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.—New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It ia ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business, The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some geet 
hints about ro— } and, if they should wish to 
do the business thro’ Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
asquare man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 3p 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers. 
= ppt designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
fee] assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papere. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add t 





hat as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong'l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans prof to do busi with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chroniale, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washi nD 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C., EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





Boston, Sept. 23, 1876. 
Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’'s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 
uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and eieting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 
FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 





Declaration of Principles, 


The Woman Snuffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully submit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows, But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that “Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all. 











EIGHTH ANNUAI*MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASsOCcIATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 

By order Ex. Com., 

Mary A. Livermore, President, } 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Maria MITCHELL, President, | 
Auice C, FLetcuer, Secretary. § 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all pur 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomAn’s JourNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 

SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 





WOMEN AT THE CAUCUSES.-A WOMAN'S 
VIEW. 


There are always two views, at least, of 
every question, and that of ‘‘Women at the 
Caucuses” forms no exception, as appeurs 
by the article of Col. Higginson, fonnd else- 
where in this paper. 

Undoubtedly, as a general rule, it is true 
“that every organization should be under 
the control of those who form it and who 
are responsible for it.” Col. Higginson de- 
fines a caucus to be ‘‘a consultation of a 
certain class of persons to decide on their 
duties and policy,” and who, it is affirmed, 
“have a right to this mutual consultation, 
whatever the basis of their class may be, 
undisturbed by those who for any reason 
do not belong to it.” 

But however true this statement may be 
in general, it seems to me that the caucus 
forms an exception to it. When men meet 
in caucuses ‘‘to decide on their duties and 
policy” in regard to matters which are of 
the most vital moment to women, it is emi- 
nently proper and right that women should 
share in thet consultation, and all the more 
so, because their vote on election day is de- 
nied to them. The caucus selects the men 
who are afterward elected to the Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature makes the laws by 
which women are governed. By what just 
right am I excluded from the place where 
deliberations are had which so vitally con- 
cern me? What right have any set of men 
to assume to nominate my rulers while they 
deny me any voice in the matter? 

It seems to me that the usurpation and 
impertinence are all on the other side. Is it 
preposterous for me to try to gain influence 
anda vote, where I am not legally exzluded, 
(or even if I were,) and where the decisive 
action taken will put men into power who 
will decide what my relation to my child 
shall be, who will settle whether I shall 
have the custody of my own person, wheth- 
er I shall own the money I earn, whether I 
shall have the right to make a will, or even 
the right to sell my real estate or to make 
any contract whatever? All these points, 
and many others equally important, have 
been acted on by the men whom the caucus 
selects, and who have decided against my 
right, on every one of the points named. 

The only influence which women can 
have on the men who are elected members 
of the Legislature is by petition. But, with 
a vote and voice in the caucus, they might 
secure to the Legislature men who believe in 
the equal rights of Woman, and who would 
take the necessary steps to secure these 
rights. 

Now we petition, and on so vital a case 
as that of the equal right of a mother to 
her child, when Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore wentto the Legislature with that 
petition, and urged its claims, as they can 
urge, the Legislature treated their earnest 
plea with no more respect than they would 
have done if it had been sheep bleating for 
their lambs, or cows lowing for their calves. 
The Legislature simply reported ‘‘The peti- 
tioners have leave to withdraw.” 

As ‘‘prevention is better than care” it 
seems to me that we begin logically at the 
right end, when we seek fora vote in the 
caucus to prevent the nomination of.men to 
the Legislature who spurn our petitions, 
and to secure the nomination of those who 
will not need to be petitioned. That wo- 
men cannot cast the electing vote does not 
make their nominating vote in the caucus a 
“playing at voting,” and this is the very rea- 
son that active politicians oppose it. 

Undoubtedly I have as clear a natural 
right to vote on election day as any man 
has; but, because that right is withheld, 
does it follow that I shall not vote where I 
can get the right, on questions that are of 
the greatest moment to me? It is quite 


right for men to meet in caucus and ‘‘con-; 


sult on their duties and policy,” in behalf of 
men who are all welcome to be present, 
each man with a voice and vote for himself. 
But I utterly deny the right of any man, or 
set of men, to meet, in caucus or out of it, 
and, without leave asked or permission given, 
to shut me out of their deliberations, and 
then nominate law-makers who shall rule 
over me. If to do this is not usurpation 
and tyranny, these words have no meaning. 
L. 8. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


Now that the Woman Suftragists of Mass- 
achusetts, in the hope of sooner securing 
their just rights, have nominated candidates 
for a political party of their own, the next 
thing to do is to try to make that nomina- 
tion a success. 

To this end we need the co-operation of 
all the Suffragists in the State. In every 
town where there is a single Suffragist, there 
should be held a meeting to make sure that 
the voters of that locality understand the 
paramount importance of the interest in- 
volved in the question whether one-half of 
the people shall be subjected to the will of 
the other half, or whether women as well 
as men shall have the right to an equal voice 
in making the laws under which they live. 

If any large class of men were suddenly 
deprived of their right to vote, for no fault 
of theirs, it would be seen and felt that 
every other political issue was small in com- 
parison. What we need now is, to have it 
seen and felt, that the long denial of the 





right of women to vote is just as grave and 
important a matter. 

To this end, the patent results of the dis- 
franchisement of women must be repeated 
everywhere, to show that women for their 
own protection need to help make the laws. 
The disadvantage at which the law holds 
women in every relation of life, must be 
told, and also the graver results to the pub- 
lic morals by the disregard of admitted self- 
evident truths. 

The work to be done then, is to hold 
meetings, if possible, in every village, so that 
the facts in the case may be laid before the 
people. Now, then, let those who can aid this 
work in ever so small a degree, begin at once 
their co-operation. Margaret W. Campbell 
is coming from Colorado, Mary F. Eastman 
from California, Miss Matilda Hindman is 
already here from Pennsylvania, and we, 
who are always here, are prepared to “‘lend 
a hand.” But we need the names of per- 
sons in all the towns who will assist in mak- 
ing arrangements for these mectings. They 
should be sent us immediately that the work 
may go on without hindrance. L. 8, 

or 


HOW TO SAVE THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 





The objection which some Suffragists 
have to uniting in the support of the Baker 
ticket is the fear of hurting the Republi- 
can party byso doing. But we maintain, on 
the contrary, that the greatest service which 
Republicans can render their party is to 
vote for John I. Baker for Governor. 

The Republican party can live, only as it 
is the champion of reforms. When it 
ceases to be progressive, it begins to die. 
No party can live without an issue. In 
State affairs there is no issue to-day between 
Rice and Adams. Bothare men of personal 
integrity. Both are conservatives. Both are 
representatives of masculine exclusiveness in 


-politics. Both are controlled by the liquor 


interest. We defy any living man to show 
a single question of the State interest or 
State policy upon which these men differ. 

In the National election it is otherwise. 
Here there is a real issue still unsettled. 
The rights of the freedman are trampled 
down in the south, and the old class-hatred 
of race and section is still dangerous and 
defiant in the late slave States. But the 
Baker movement will not take a single vote 
from the National Republican ticket. On 
the contrary, it will increase the National 
Republican majority by allying it with 
moral convictions and progressive ideas. 
Remember that the same ticket, voted at the same 
time, will contain the names of the Hayes 
and Wheeler Presidential electors and those 
of the Woman Suffrage candidates for 
State offices. How, then, can the Hayes 
and Wheeler vote be lessened by voting the 
Woman Suffrage ticket? 

The question is, How can Woman Suffrag- 
ists make their principle a power in State 
politics?) By doing just what the License 
men did two years ago. Thirteen thousand 
License Republicans voted for William 
Gaston, to defeat Prohibition. They slaugh- 
tered that good and true republican, Thomas 
Talbot, and, by doing so, have changed the 
policy of the Republican party of the State 
on the Liquor question. Never until the 
friends of Impartial Suffrage show a simi- 
lar determination, will the Republican party 
fulfil its pledges to the women of the Com- 
monwealth. Convince the politicians that 
we love Woman Suffrage better than our 
party, and they will respect our claim. 

The best service Republicans could ren- 
der their party at the coming election would 
be to give atriumphant majority for the 
National Republican ticket, and at the 
same time to defeat the entire Rice ticket 
for State officers. Look at it. Suppose 
Hayes and Wheeler have 30,000 majority, 
while John I. Baker receives 35,000 votes, 
thus electing Charles Francis Adams Gov- 
ernor for one year by a plurality of 5,000. 
What would it mean? This;—that Woman 
Suffrage has counted 35,000 Republican 
votes. What would be the result? The 
next Republican State Convention would 
declare for Woman Suffrage, and would 
invite women to take part in its primary 
meetings with an equal vuice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates and the trans- 
action of business. What next? All the 
great Republican States of the Northwest 
would follow the lead of Massachusetts. 
lowa, Michigan, Kansas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Colorado would wheel into the 
Woman Suffrage line. The Republican 
party would adopt a new issue—Impartial 
Suffrage for Woman. Women everywhere 
would respond to the call. A political re- 
vival, like those of 1840 and 1856, when 
women came to the front, would sweep the 
Democracy into the limbo of oblivion. 

Men and brethren—Woman Suffrage Re 
publicans of Massachusetts, wake up to 
your great opportunity! Vote for the 
Woman Suffrage State ticket. Women of 
Massachusetts, appeal to the men to do their 
duty! x BB, 
oe 
AN INQUIRY. 


Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., says in an ar- 
ticle in the Unitarian Review ; ‘I would be 
far from imposing any limit on the Suffrage 
of those who can actually use it.” 

This sounds like the advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage; but in the same article he says: 
‘The fact of universal Suffrage exists, in- 








evitably and immovably.” What does he 
mean? M. G. 
Philadelphia. 
+e ———— 


A WOMAN IN OHIO POLITICS. 


Eprtrors JouRNAL:—Another step in pro 
gress has been made in the claims of Woman 
to take part in political as well as in all oth- 
er matters that affect her interests. The 
present Presidential campaign is one that 
is waking up the attention, and engaging 
the sympathies of women all over the land, 
very much as those of 1864 and 1868 did; 
and they are attending the Republican polit- 
ical meetings in large numbers, in the West 
at least. The committeemen and leading 
politicians of the Republican party are glad 
to see this manifestation of interest, and 
generally encourage it, allthey can. They 
publish invitations for women to attend and 
provide comfortable seats for them; in some 
localities they have invited the ladies to join 
their Hayes and Wheeler clubs. 

But here in Cincinnati they have gone one 
step further, and have actually invited a lady 
to speak at one of their regular political 
meetings. The official Republican Commit- 
tee of the First Ward arranged for a Basket 
Meeting and Barbecue, to be held on the af- 
ternoon and evening of the 8th of Septem- 
ber, in Mount Lookout Park. Distinguish- 
ed speakers were secured, and a special in- 
vitation was sent Mrs. Margaret V. Long- 
ley, a resident of the ward, to make a speech 
on the occasion. A very large concourse 
of people assembled, half of them ladies, 
and some of them from a distance of sixty 
miles—these latter coming especially to 
hear the first lady speaker at aregular polit- 
ical meeting. 

The Chairman, D. O. W. Nixon, in his 
opening speech, said: 

“I am glad to see just such a crowd as we 
have here this afternoon, composed of la- 
dies and gentlemen, boys and girls, young 
men and young women. It looks well to 
see all these classes of people at a political 
meeting. I think there are no people more 
interested in good government than the wo- 
men of this country, and I rejoice that the 
people of the First Ward have inaugurated 
the novel movement of having a lady speak- 
er } ea those who occupy the pletiorm, 
to-day. 

“I believe that every man and every wo- 
man ought to have politics about as near 
their hearts as their religion. Every man 
and woman ought to see that their children 
are trained up to know what are the great 
truths of politics, the history of the country 
and its government, and what has been done, 
and by whom, to preserve the nation. Our 
boys and girls ought to be trained up to be 
patriotic men and women.” 

The speakers occupying the platform 
were Hon. Job E. Stevenson, recent mem- 
ber of Congress from the First District, 
Judge M. B. Hagans, one of our ablest law- 
yers, Hon. Joshua H. Bates, of the Ohio 
Legislature, and Mrs. M. V. Longley. Judge 
Hagans made the first speech, and after 
music by one of the brass bands, Mrs. Long- 
ley was introduced. She was greeted with 
cheers, and at once the seats were filled to 
their utmost capacity, large numbers who 
had been straggling about crowded up close 
as they could get, and maintained the most 
perfect order and quiet. 

With only brief notes in her hand, Mrs. 
Longley spoke for half an hour. Pointing 
tothe Cincinnati Gbservatory, within sight, 
she said: 

The telescope on yonder summit affords 
me a good text for the few remarks I shall 
make in response to the unexpected invita- 
tion I have received from_ the R epublican 
Committee of the First Ward to speak on 
this occasion. 

It was in 1616 that Galileo was summon- 
ed before the Pope of Rome, and was 
charged with teaching that the sun is the 
center of the planetary system, and that the 
earth revolves around the sun, and not the 
sun around the earth, as the Bible taught, 
or as the church held the Bible taught. The 
Holy Inquisitors tried him for heresy, of 
course convicted him, condemned him to 
prison, and to recant his error. Clad in 
sackcloth, and kneeling, he swore upon the 
Gospel never again to teach the earth’s mo- 
tion and the sun’s stability. But rising 
from the ground, he said to himself: ‘The 
earth does move for all that.” 

So it is with the world of thought. It 
also moves. If it were not so a representa- 
tive of women would not have been honor- 
ed by an invitation to this platform, to-day. 

The lady proceeded with only brief notes 
in her hand, to sketch the rise of representa- 
tive government in the New World; how 
the people became their own rulers, and 
prospered, until the despotism of slavery 
among a free people brought on strife and 
conflict; how the Republican party, taking 
up the cause of freedom, emancipated four 
millions of slaves, and finally enfranchised 
them as the only proper and safe thing to 
do. But the Temple of Liberty, begun in 
the Revolution and enlarged by the late 
civil war, was not yet completed. At least 
half the people of this representative gov- 
ernment were still unrepresented. But four 
years ago the Republican party had turned 
its attention to the appeals of women, and 
were giving their petitions, ‘‘respectful con- 
sideration.” Slowly, but surely, the speak- 
er, argued, the claims of women to the bal- 
lot were being conceded, and the next great 
step in political progress would be their 
enfranchisement. She then proceeded to 
show how women were interested in poli- 
tics, mentioning incidentally that 3000 of 
the women of Hamilton County were tax- 
payers, and the owners of over two millions 





of the property of this country. Th ey 
were interested in the assessments made on 
their property, in the economical and honest 
administration of the offices, and in the 
character of the men who oversee the edu- 
cation of their children. 

To those who know how conservative 
Cincinnati has hitherto been on the Woman 
question, this fact is an evident sign of pro- 
gress. AN On10 REPUBLICAN, 

————— edo ——EE 
A CASE FROM REAL LIFE. 

I never was more’ thoroughly impressed 
with the necessity of a woman’s being self- 
reliant and perfectly independeut, and of 
better laws, than when I was told the fol- 
lowing facts which took place almost within 
my own observation. 

The chief sufferer was a lovely young 
lady. She had been fashionably educated, 
and she resided with her mother, a very 
wealthy widow, to whom she had been 
trained to yield implicit obedience, and on 
whom she was as dependent as a planet 
upon the sun;—which is not a true state-for 
a human being. 

She never specially felt the bitterness and 
helplessness of her position, however, until 
she was about eighteen, when she was 
sought by a worthy, but very poor young 
man, and she returned his love. But the 
elder lady declared that her daughter should 
never marry a poor man, forbade him the 
house, and soon after took the offending 
girl to Europe, to keep her out of his way. 

After being abroad a year, they returned, 
and Madam put herself on the lookout for 
a rich husband for her daughter. Finally 
a man with dollars enough appeared, and 
offered himself, and Miss Annie was com- 
manded to accept him. But she pleaded 
and protested with all her might, for she 
was still, at heart, faithful to her lover, and, 
in spite of their separation, she was hoping 
for a reunion in the future. 

Her mother showed her no alternative 
but starvation or public disgrace. If she 
had been turned away from her home, she 
was unable to earn her living, and if she 
remained, it would be as an object of pity 
or contempt. So she felt herself compelled 
to marry him, and at last consented. 

There was a grand wedding and a bridal 
tour, and the newly-wedded couple took up 
their residence in the magnificent home of 
the bride’s mother. But within a few 
weeks, the bridegroom discovered that he 
was to take a subordinate position in it, in- 
stead of being its master. It happened 
thus. One day the mother went out, as 
they supposed, shopping, but within a few 
hours she sent home a telegram stating that 
she was married, and had started on her 
wedding tour, And it was true. On the 
return voyage, she had met a young gentle- 
man to whom she had taken a fancy, and 
she had encountered him again on this 
morning, and had proposed marriage to 
him. She was twenty years his senior, she 
said, and she would always love her dear, de- 
parted husband, but he was welcome to live 
in her house, and spend her money, and of 
course, the penniless young dandy said, 
“Thank you, ma’am.” 

But the son-in-law was furious. He had 
expected his wife to be her mother’s sole 
heir, and now! And after he had fin- 
ished storming, he removed his wife to his 
father’s house. 

On the elder bride’s return, however, he 
was startled to be told by her that if he 
chose to take exception to anything she 
did, she would punish him by informing 
him that his wife was not her daughter, 
but was taken from the poor-house when an 
infant, and raised as hers. Her deceased 
husband had left her all the property abso- 
lutely, trusting that she would provide for 
his only child, (there was no mistake here,) 
but that under the present circumstances 
she would disown and disinherit her. 

The hearer of this strange story was ter- 
ribly chagrined; for his family were less 
wealthy than Madam had supposed. They 
had hoped to prop up their fortunes by his 
making a wealthy match, and he saw that 
the money for which he had married would 
never be his. 

But poor Annie! She has lost her love, 
as it were, forever; she has been cast off by 
the only mother she has ever known; the 
public disgrace she dreaded is upon her; 
she is married to a man whom she does not 
love, and who does not love her; and she is 
an inmate of a family to whom she is odi- 
ous, because she is poor and illegitimate. 

Ought one human being to be so at the 
mercy of another as to be controlled, body 
and soul, even if that other be a parent? 
Ought it not to be publicly considered a 
shame and a disgrace for a woman not to be 
able to earn her own living, so as to hold 
her future in herown hands? Ought not an 
illegitimate child to inherit equally with a 
legitimate one? And ought not a woman 
to hold her property so that a mercenary 
husband cannot use it? . 

Can we have a just public opinion until 
the majority of women’s minds are broaden- 
ed and strengthened by discussing vital 
themes? And can we have just laws for 
the weak until women vote? These two 
last questions must re-act on each other, for 
a woman of liberal views cannot fail to 
want the ballot, and voting will give women 
important questions to decide. 

MarGaket B. Harvey. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZABETH ELLIS CARTER. 

When we ripen toa good old age, and 
then, as it were, go quietly to sleep, there 

seems a consolation in the fact that Nature’s 
order is being fulfilled and that life in this 
stage of its being has completed its work. 
But when, from ay parent health and vigor, 
with years of existence before it, what we 
see of life ceases, the heart refuses to be ex- 
pressed in words. 

And yet I feel as if I must say something 
concerning the dear one who has just passed 
on. From the moment she ceased to 
breathe, last Sunday morning, the many 
good points of her character have been re- 
curringtome. Iremember how, as a young 
man, and betore love had drawn me into her 
family, I enjoyed spending evening after 
evening in conversation with her, and how 
she drew to her other young men before me, 
and has drawn others since, There were pres- 
ent at her funeral, a manin the prime of life 
who could tell how much she did for him, 
thirty years ago, and three young men, just 
entering upon manhood, who, during the 
very last year of her life, had taken real 
pleasure in her society. One of the most 
touching tributes which has been or will 
be made to her character, was a beautiful 
basket of flowers, the joint offering of these 
young men. It told of what ahold she had 
upon them, and how they, in common with 
many others, inside and outside the circle 
of her own kindred, revered her. I remem- 
ber, too, how naturally she assumed domes- 
tic cares; how she drew about her table, on 
Thanksgiving and other public days, rela- 
tives and friends, and how much a favorite 
“Aunt Libbus,” as they playfully called her, 
was. I remember her tender care of one 
who was disabled, who needed much her 
help and sympathy, and always got them; 
how interested she was in the great moral 
movements of the age; how she not only 
accepted the theory of Equal Rights for 
Woman, but longed for the time when it 
should be put in practice; and how much 
she thought of the New England Woman's 
Club, where hers was a familiar face. In- 
deed, during her last sickness, she talked 
much of forming a similarclub, on a smaller 
scale, in her immediate neighborhood, nam- 
ing over the ladies whom she expected 
would take part in it. 

She was a friend of freedom, not less 
strong because not demonstrative. In_pri- 
vate conversation she often advocated Tem- 
perance and the disuse of tobacco, to young 
and old, who did not always agree with her. 
She did much ina quiet, unobtrusive way 
to teach young men respect for womanhood, 
and she took a warm interest in rational re- 
ligion, being at times connected with both 
Radical Clubs, and with the Free Religious 
Association. Her influence was always 
given with a direct purpose to have it on the 
right side. 

The removal of such a woman from our 
midst is indeed a loss. A loss to the socie- 
ty in which she moved, to the friends who 
valued her counsel, to the relatives near and 
distant whom she did much to draw and to 
hold together. Those nearest and dearest 
to her will grow into a deeper and deeper 
realization of what she was to them. Her 
little grand-daughter—‘‘Little Sunshine” she 
used to call her—who created for her a 
whole new world, will never know what 
she has lost; but the husband of whom she 
always took such good and affectionate care, 
the daughter who was not only daughter but 
sister and companion too, the son who was 
to her what an only son always is, and the 
son by marriage who loved her more and 
whom she loved more than either ever ex- 
pressed,—these feel an inexpressible sad- 
ness, and to these her memory will be a 
blessing and an inspiration forever. 

Harrison Square, Boston. F, A. H. 

J. A. HARRIS. 

Among the readers of the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, ever since the formation of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, no one 
more decidedly appreciated its high literary 
and moral tone, or more fully admired the 
editorial skill with which it has been con- 
ducted, than J. A. Harris, former editor of 
the Cleveland Herald, who departed this 
mortal life, August 21st, at the ripe age of 
sixty-eight years. In his death, the cause 
of Woman Suffrage is deprived of one of 
its most faithful and consistent friends, and 
his family is bereft of a husband, father 
and grandfather, whose unselfish life has 
been an honor to our common community. 
Among little children, his rare tenderness 
and genial spirit shone with peculiar grace. 
He never professed himself a Christian, yet 
one could imagine the Great Teacher as 
Saying, “‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

He never boasted of his own good works, 
but his hand was ever ready to soften the 
asperities of life for all who came within 
his influence. At the breaking out of the 
Rebellion, he so arranged the economy of 
their family that his wife could devote all 
her time to the Soldiers’ Aid work, and in 
this and other charities he ever rejoiced to 
encourage and aid her in labors dear to her 
heart. 

As an editor, he stamped upon the family 
circle where his paper was a daily or weekly 
Visitor, the impress of purity, tenderness 
and refined taste. One of his inflexible 
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rules was to exclude from the paper which 
he controlled, all vulgar jokes, all improper 


| advertisements, and, as far as possible, all 


revolting records of crime. 

His talents as a letter-writer weve emi- 
nently conspicuous for the care and truth 
of his representations, yet not wanting in 
the freshness and vigor of a truly poetic 
soul. Among the friends that are passing 
away with the century, no one claims from 
me a kinder remembrance for early friend- 
ship, or for kindness continued for more 





than thirty years. aM... 
Cobden, Union Co., Tl. 
oe 
MARRIED. 


In Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 18th, 1876, by 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Thomas Eugene 
Warner, of Orleans, N. Y., and Florence E. 
Hanaford, daughter of the officiating minis- 
ter. No cards. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss May Alcott has sailed for England 
to study art there and in Italy. 

A Baker club is said to be among the 
immediate probabilities in Springfield, with 
1500 members. 

The wife of a New York City undertaker 
laid out 103 dead children during the first 
two weeks of this month. 

Ex-Governor Claflin seems to be gaining 
ground as the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the eighth district. 

The American artist, Henry Bacon, med- 
itates the establishment of a school of art 
for his country-women in Paris. 

A monument to ‘‘Captain” Moll Pitcher 
was unveiled at Carlisle, Pa., on the Fourth 
of July, her granddaughter officiating. 

A John I. Baker club has been formed in 
North Adams, and one hundred votes are 
already said to be secured for the Baker Re- 
form ticket. 

The hands of ladies summering by the 
water are blistered and callous from the use 
of the oar. They are not Dr. Clark’s ab- 
normal women, but nature’s handiwork. 

The lecture committee at Dartmouth Col- 
lege had arranged to have Theodore Tilton 
lecture this fall, but the president refuses 
to allow them to carry out their engage- 
ment with him. 

The establishment of the new See in 
Cornwall, Eng., has been made certain by 
the gift of £40,000 from Lady Rolle. This 
lady had already enriched the Church by 
previous benefactions. 

La Spelterini, the adventurous woman 
who has been walking across the Niagara 
on atight rope, is said to be something of a 
blue stocking, speaking five languages and 
reading Latin and Greek. 

None of the cells of women confined in 
the Tombs at present are locked. The wo- 
men are permitted to roam in the corridors 
at will, and are otherwise allowed more 
freedom than male prisoners, 

The address of Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins 
will be 243 South Leavitt Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, till December 1st. Mrs. Perkins is 
filling engagements made for her by the 
Illinois State Missionary Society. 

Hon. George B. Loring is carrying all 
before him in the Essex district. We fully 
anticipate his nomination and election as 
Congressman, which position he well de- 
serves and will fill with conspicuous ability. 

‘All the men on the school committee of 
Watertown, Mass., resigned because a wo- 
man was elected a member, and their action 
has been rebuked by the election of two 
women on the new committee.” There are 
men, and men. 

A woman who has lived twelve years ina 
shanty near Central Park, with just enough 
rock left under the building to support it, 
keeps six children, two pigs, three goats, 
and seven chickens. Yet her husband 
thinks he supports her. 

“The late Mrs. Bartlett, teacher in Spur- 
geon’s Sunday School, is said to have had 
the largest Bible-class in England,” says the 
Chicago Advance. How do the editors rec- 
oncile this with the injunction of the Apos- 
tle: ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach?” 

The mistress who superintends the mop- 
pers and scrub-women of the treasury de- 
partment says that senators and representa- 
tives like to hire out to her their favorite 
domestics during the summer recess, even 
to the displacement of a soldier’s widow.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The question of issuing an edition of 
Theodore Parker’s works from their denom- 
inational publishing house is creating debate 
among the Unitarians in the United States, 
as it already has in England. The Chris- 
tian Register, of Boston, is one of the op- 
ponents of such publication. 

A hand-organ, with wagon attached, in 
which are twin babies, is played by a wo- 
man. A monkey forms one of the party. 
He picks up the pennies, and shares the 
sugar and cakes given him, with the infants. 
Are such women members of the ‘‘provid- 
ing class?’ or only helps-meet? 

“The truth is that our school-girls and 
spinsters wander down the lanes with Dar- 
win, Huxley and Spencer under their arms, 
or, if they carry Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and Morris, read them in the light of spec- 




















trum analysis, or test them by the econo- 
mies of Mill or Bain.” —Stedman’s Victorian 
Poets. 

The courts will probably be called upon 
to decide whether the marriage of the col- 
ored man and white woman at Newport 
last week, is legal. A statute declares the 
marriage of a white person and a “negro, 
Indian or mulatto” void. But it isclaimed 
that the groom is an octoroon, and not with- 
in the pale of the law. 

Bishop Quintard, of Tennesee, (Protestant 
Episcopal) received, while in England, con- 
tributions to the amount of $73,280 for the 
University of the South. One gift of $35,- 
000 was bestowed anonymously by a wo- 
man. Some pious soul, probably, who ap- 
plied to her donations the Scripture rule, 
‘‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” 

A Woman’s Monument Association has 
been formed in Killingly, Conn., with Mrs, 
Geo. W. Brewster as President, with the 
object of securing the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the dead soldiers of 
Killingly. The ladies should receive ready 
co-operation from the patriotic men of the 
town, that their labors may be speedily 
crowned with success. 

The Smith College faculty at Northamp- 
ton were quite surprised at the receipt of 
one hundred applications for admission to 
to the entering class, but they rejected all 
but eighteen as not up to the required 
standard. That number fills to overflow- 
ing all the dormitory room, and immedi- 
ately necessitates a new cottage, with ac- 
commodations for twenty five. 

Dr. Geo. B. Winship died in Boston on 
Tuesday. He was noted for his ardent be- 
lief in muscular exertion. He had the 
arms and shoulders of a Hercules, being 
otherwise somewhat diminutive. He once 
lifted a weight of 3,000 pounds, and then, 
proceeding to lecture on his hobby, fainted. 
The moralist will observe that after a great 
amount of training he has died at the age 
of forty-two. 

The General Theological Seminary has 
lately received an endowment of a scholar- 
ship, named after the late Bishop Doane of 
New Jersey, amounting to about $4,000; a 
scholarship of $8,000, founded by Miss 
Caroline Talman, to be known as the *‘Tal- 
man Scholarship,” a scholarship of $2,000 
to be paid over to the seminary on the death 
of the aged donor, who, out of her little, 
gives so much. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of New 
York, Sept. 15, gave a reception to Mrs. 
Margaret C. Parker, President of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society of Dundee, Scotland. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Croly, 
and responded to by Mrs. Parker. She claim- 
ed that the right of Suffrage conceded to 
Woman would ensure the success of Tem- 
perance. 

The long-delayed project of erecting a 
monument to John C. Calhoun is about to 
be carried into effect by the Ladies’ Monu- 
ment Association of Charleston, 8. C. It 
has been decided to have the foundation and 
pedestal of native granite, aud, surmounting 
this, will be a colossal figure of Calhoun in 
bronze, to be modeled after the statue by 
Powers, which in former years occupied a 
place in the City Hall of Charleston. 

‘One lady I see daily, who is young and 
strong and shapely, and who takes to the 
water like a genuine duck, buffets the _bil- 
lows with ease and grace. She goes in with 
her brown hair streaming over her shoulders, 
and confidently plunges through the first 
billow that rolls in, and then, with easy 
grace, swims like a Naiad. Habituated to 
the water, she is as brown as a berry, but 
thinks complexion secondary to fun in the 
brine. —Eachane. 


The new Belchertown Woman's Temper- 
ance Union has Mrs. A. E. Ferry for Pres- 
ident, the three ministers’ wives, Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Thomas Ferry, Secretary, and 
Mrs. Tertius Cowles, Treasurer. The town 
was quite attracted to Miss Greenwood, who 
came from the Brooklyn Woman's Union 
to organize the society, whom a correspond- 
ent describes as ‘‘a fluent, earnest speaker, 
of refined manner, pleasing voice, and apt 
in illustration.” 


“In this country is venerated, whenever 
seen, the character which Geethe spoke of 
as an Ideal: ‘The excellent woman is she, 
who, if her husband dies, can be a father to 
the children.’”—. Y. Tribune. We hear 
a great deal of the duties that belong to 
rights. Are there not also rights that be- 
long to duties? More rights would vastly 
help the multitudes of widows with small 
children. They could struggle along sans 
the veneration. 


Kansas has re-opened her display in the 
Exposition, and the latest productions of 
her soil are the astonishment of her visitors. 
Apples which will hardly go into a No. seven 
hat, beets weighing six pounds, wild grass 
ten feet high, heads of millet twelve inches 
long, ears of corn nine inches in circum- 
ference and on stalks twenty feet high—all 
give indications of the wonderful agricul- 
tural wealth of the State, and the richness 
of the recent crop. 


The Woman Suffragists have too good a 
cause to justify them in pushing it by polit- 





ical manceuvers. Enlighten and convince 
the public mind, and the point is gained; 
and it cannot be gained without. But it is 
based on a principle so indestructible, that 
the ultimate triumph is certain. It may be 
well to put a ticket in the field as a means 
of agitation, which is the method by which 
public sentiment on such questions is edu- 
cated.— The New Age. 

The campaign meetings held so far by the 
Prohibitory party since their adoption of 
Woman Suffrage have been very successful. 
Beginning with that in Faneuil Hall on the 
7th inst., in Worcester and in Salem the 
halls have been filled to overflowing. Wen- 
dell Phillips and Mary A. Livermore have 
been among the speakers, and about one 
half of the time has been devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of Woman Suffrage. Our new allies 
are doing our cause good service. 

Two elderly ladies, named Pearson and 
Seaver, living on Kent Street, Newburyport, 
were awakened early yesterday morning by 
two men, who presented pistols at their 
heads and demanded their money. The 
burglars were told that the money was 
down stairs, and they left the room, when 
the ladies aroused the neighbors by their 
screams, and the burglars escaped without 
any booty. If brains are the qualification 
for voting, who are best qualified—those wo- 
men, or the burglars? 

The first edition of the Saratoga Conven- 
tion shouted, ‘‘Give us a Democrat.” The 
second edition doggedly remarked, ‘‘Give 
us anybody; we don't care a cent.” Quite 
a change of feeling this Maine election pro- 
duced. A somewhat unexpected change 
too.—New York Tribune. Perhaps the elec- 
tion of Adams, in Massachusetts, if due to 
20,000 Republican votes cast for Baker this 
fall, may work a similar change in the feel- 
ing of the next Republican State Conven- 
tion towards granting Woman Suffrage in 
the primary meetings. We shall see. 

The London Hraminer calls attention to 
the fact that a ruffian who was flogged at 
Newgate last week for robbery with vio- 
lence from a young lady in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, had been flogged in I870 for a simi- 
lar offence. This should be noted by those 
who believe in the deterrent effect of the 
lash. It has been said that this is almost 
the only instance in which flogging has not 
proved effectual in preventing the offender 
from repeating acts of violence. As a mat- 
ter of fact this is not true, as anybody may 
see, who looks at the reports obtained two 
years ago by the Home Secretary from Her 
Majesty’s Judges. 

The Convention of Workingmen, which 
met at Lynn on the 13th inst., was slimly 
attended, in consequence of a want of 
general notice. There was, therefore, 
no formal organization, and no platform 
adopted. The Memorial of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association was not 
presented by the gentleman who had it in 
charge, because, under such circumstances, 
the request could not be complied with. 
But we are assured that it would otherwise 
have been adopted without opposition, as 
women have all along been, in fact, ad- 
mitted to their primary meetings. The 
meeting advised the working-men to support 
John I. Baker for Governor. 


Our Boston contemporaries wofully mis- 
take the temper of the Republicans of the 
seventh district. If they could all be as- 
sembled in one place and a marking list be 
opened, General Butler would get an over- 
whelming majority of their votes, without 
canvass or argument. It is useless to at- 
tempt to ignore this, and if a bolt is organ- 
ized it will only develop the weakness of 
the bolters. General Butler's cause has 
succeeded, in spite of some very injudicious 
steps of those who professed to manage it. 
Most if not ‘all these blunders have been 
made, we are sure, without General Butler’s 
knowledge. So far as he is concerned, a 
more open, frank and above-board canvass 
was never made, nor did one ever more 
truly represent the wishes of the members 
of the party.—Lowell Courier. 

In State affairs the Prohibitionists and the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, who still 
think the mission of the Republican party 
is unfulfilled, and intend to support its 
measures and candidates, have annually for 
several years sought fora definite indorse- 
ment of their views in the Republican plat- 
form. They must have learned by this time 
that such an indorsement, carried with a 
shout in the last half-hour of a convention, 
when everybody is exhausted and in haste to 
get home, isof very little value. It is more 
honest and consistent in every way for the 
convention to recognize the fact that its 
members and constituents differ widely in 
opinion on these subjects, and must agree 
to differ in a friendly spirit, for the sake of 
the greater common objects which they 
have in view.—Boston Advertiser. 


Mrs. Margaret Parker, President of the 
Woman Suffrage Society, of Dundee, Scot- 
land, is making a visit to this country, and 
was given a reception by Dr. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, of New York, Friday evening. She 
said Scottish and Irish women have not the 
right to vote for municipal officers, as in 
England, and that in the latter country, 
where they do vote, the officials chosen are 
superior in point of education and character 
to those elected formerly by men alone. 





Woman Suffrage in Great Britain is advo- 
cated chiefly by the wealthy classes. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony said that Miss Susan King 
and several other capitalists intend to erect 
in New York a building containing a hall 
for Woman Suffrage meetings, club rooms 
for women, a restaurant, a savings bank, and 
offices for business men.—Springfield Repub- 
lican, 

Delegate Cannon, on his return to Salt 
Lake after a protracted absence in Washing- 
ton, found much to lament in the Mormon 
paradise. He called the brethren together 
in the Tabernacle early last week and pour- 
ed forth a jeremiad. Things were not as 
they were. There had been a lapse from 
primitive simplicity. Whisky saloons and 
other Christian developments, he said, were 
more abundant. The people didn’t seem to 
enjoy the Spirit as they used to. Infidelity 
had made great inroads. The Saints were 
falling from grace. ‘There is a class,” said 
he, ‘‘who want to deprive us of our liber- 
ties, but they cannot gain their selfish ends, 
I believe in a plurality of wives, and who 
has the right to say that I must not so be- 
lieve? I believe that God has instituted the 
Order of Celestial Marriage, and who says 
that I have no right to enter that order?” 
He thanked God that he was a Mormon, 
and not as other men were.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The nomination of Mr. Adams by the 
democracy is an evidence of great progress, 
and of a disposition to take a new depart- 
ure. Mr. Adams isa representative of all 
that is honorable, pure and elevated in pol- 
itics. As compared with Mr. Rice—well, 
itis hardly possible to make the compari- 
son. Mr. Rice is an estimable gentleman, 
but neither naturally, nor by education in 
public affairs, is he anywhere near the equal 
of Mr. Adams. His election would give us 
a new order of affairs at the State House, a 
thing long needed and much wished for. As 
to the prohibitionists, of course they can no 
more vote for him than they could for Gov. 
Rice. What Mr. Adams’s opinions are on 
the liquor question, no one seems to know, 
We presume he is in favor of license, pre- 
cisely as Mr. Rice is. At all events, he is 
the candidate of the Democratic party, 
which favors license, ptecisely as the Re- 
publican party does. The man who believes 
in prohibition can only vote for Mr. Baker, 
but the country will not be ruined by the 
election of Mr. Adams.—Centennial Cam- 


paign. 
_ SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CAnsEAnnSS, 
mé 








"West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 
Natu’. T. ALLEN, est Newton, Mass. 10w30 








CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 2m32 
ry \O LET, a very desirable My Ape of 9 rooms, 

a good stable, and a lai en with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let porey furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 





WONDER UPON WONDERS, 


Given away—A stringe, mysterious and most ex- 
traordinary book, entitled ‘“‘THE BOOK OF WON- 
DERS. Containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
illustrations, the mysteries of the Heavens and Earth- 
Natural and Super-Natural, Oddities, Whimsical, 
Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, Dreams, 
Superstition, Absurdities, Fabulous, Enchantment, 
&c., &c. lu order that the world may see this curi- 
ous book, the publishers have resolved to give it away, 
also to send with it, gratis, a beautiful Chromo, var- 
nished and mounted, and all ready to hangup. Ad- 
dress F. Gieason & Co., 738 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., enclosing 25 cts. for payment of post- 
age on Book and Chromo. 1w39 


W A NTE D A situation for an Amer- 

P= ws ay * ican Protestant woman 
who has a little girl of six years, whom she wishes to 
keep with her. She is accustomed to general house- 
work, and to economical ways. She is faithful, abso- 
lutely honest and reliable, and in a smail family of 
two or three persons of regular habits, she would be 
valuable. She is willing to go into the country. Ap- 
ply at this office. L. 8. 


Letter from the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, of Boston, Editor 
of the Christian Freeman. 
Boston, December 24, 1859. 

Dear Sir—It may be some satisfaction to you to 
be informed of the result of the trial of the ““PEervu- 
vIAN Syrup” in my family. My danghter was 
ceenene low by a typhoid fever last spring, and after 
the fever left her she continued very weak, and the 
simplest food distressed her. For months she re- 
mained in the same debilitated condition; but from 
the Ist of September last, when she commenced tak- 
ing the Sree, the digestive functions improved, and 
she steadily gained strength and vivacity; and now. 
having taken fwo bottles, she is restored toa good 
state of health: indeed, she appears more really 
healthy than she has for eovepal past. I am 
of opinion that the ‘‘Protoxide of Iron,” contained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, was adapted to her case, and 
effected what no other known medicine could have 
effected. Yours truly, 8. Cons. 


A New DEPARTURE IN THE CARPET TRADE.—The 
opening of a large retail store, filled with Carpets of 
every description, from the ordinary ‘‘fine,”’ at 75 cts. 
per yard, to the choicest ‘‘Wiltons,”’ at $3.00 per yard, 
all erican goods, and not only that, but the pro- 
ducts of one manufacturing firm, is a striking proof 
of our rapid advance in manufactures, and the skill 
and taste of our workmen. A few years ago this 
would have been an = emg = 8 but to-day it isa 
fact, and one of which we Americans should be 
proud. Difficult to tify indeed must be the taste 
which could not find at the elegant salesrooms of 
Messrs. Joun & James Dosson, 44 Washington, 130 
Hanover and 76 Union Sts., Boston, what is desirable 
in the above line of goods. Our readers are refe 
to their double-column advertisement elsewhere. 


MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


{ One thing most everybody knows, ; 
7 That Boys are ‘“‘clolhed” from head to feet, 

‘ 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's J ournal. 
TO ALICE M. R. 


BY A. M. H. 








Quicker than most minds to perceive—O friend! 
All gifts and blessings round our pathway shed. 
How hast thou failed to see. as o'er thy head 
The “noiseless” ivy’s branches onward tend, 
(Faithful in summer growth, when home is bare, 
As when in cooler days, the hearth-fire’s cheer 
Joins its bright greeting to that silent one 
Which, green and steadfast, bears the “Welcome 
home”) 
That the wish, springing from thy tenderness, 
Ungratefully would steal its chiefest grace; 
That rarest of all powers to charm and bless, 
The bloom-like one we call Unconsciousness. 
i 


FRAGMENTS. 


BY GOOSE QUILL. 








A humming-bird flits by with shimmering wings, 
Or sits on a wild rose bush and sings, 
Aye, sing! 
You little green and golden thing, you have no care; 
No trouble ever doth perplex thee, 
Nor thought of food and raiment vex thee. 
Ah! what a happy lot is thine. 
I almost wish that it were mine. 
A mountain-pink blosoms by the brink 
Of this clear stream; I sit and think, you little flower, 
Whose life is but one short, sweet hour, 
Full of joy; 
Still bloom, 
Down amid the sage and broom! 
Make us forget 
The trials that fret, 
And be, with thee, 
From all pain free, 
Our lives sweet rhyme 
A little time. 
Denver, Colorado. 
oe oo 


MY BOOKS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





O joy of my poor life for many years, 
From early youth to now my manhood’s prime, 
Or be ye wrought in prose or silver rhyme, 
Ye make my heart o’erflow with gladdened tears, 
I think of ye and straight forget my fears, 
And mount to hopes and aims with love sublime, 
I conquer death and all the ills of time, 
And reach through ye what life as life endears. 
Truth cannot die, nor all the long, long gain 
Of thought and inspiration angel-given, 
For books the golden beauty aye retain, 
And are as fresh and fair for men as heaven. 
My blessing rest on these companions true, 
That round my heart like twining tendrils grew! 


SAFETY OF THE STATE, 


BY REV. L. M. TARBOX, D. D, 








The little springs, the sparkling rills, 
In lonely coverts hide; 

They run along the ancient hills, 
And through the shadows glide; 

Their birth is in the wilderness, 
From mountains wild they go 

By many winding paths to cheer 
The thirsty lands below. 

God guards the little mountain springs, 
Nor lets their channel dry; 

He hovers on His cloudy wings 
From out the stormy sky; 

He gives the rain and “‘snow like wool,” 
And feeds this ceaseless flow, 

To make the lowlands beautiful, 
And waving harvests grow. 

The strength that makes a nation great, 
In secret is supplied; 

The energies that build the State, 
In humble virtues hide; 

From simple homes among the hills, 
The primal forces flow, 

The strength that conquers earthly ills, 
And overcomes the foe. 

And if these lonely fountains fail, 
And little streamlets dry, 

No art of cunning can avail; 
The Nation's self must die. 

But if the mountain streams are pure, 
And constant in their flow, 

The Nation’s heritage is sure 
In all the plains below. 

— Congregationalist. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


BY MAGGIE B. HARVEY. 


Noon recess had arrived, and the young 
ladies in Linwood High School stood chat- 
ting in groups in the class-rooms and stair- 
ways, paced nervously up and down the 
corridors, with eyes strained to their books, 
trying to conquor a refractory lesson, or sat 
in the wide window seats, looking out into 
the street. The half-hour at noon is always 
dear to school-girl’s hearts—a little because 
of the luncheon, more so because of a short 
rest and a ‘‘breathing spell,” and most of 
all because of the opportunities to cultivate 
friendships. Few girls there are who do 
not look back upon such timesas green spots 
in their lives. 

Perched in one window by themselves sat 
the two girls with whom our story has to do. 
Tall, slender, dark-haired, tastefully dressed, 
a careful observer might have said that they 
were both pretty, of the average amount of 
intelligence, with no considerable difference 
in character, and that neither was likely to 
do anything remarkably good or bad in the 
world. At fifteen it is almost impossible to 
guess what a girl’s future will be. A boy 
can often tell what he thinks of his, but as 
a girl’s is generally thought of as nothing in 
particular, so she herself usually thinks of it. 

Having finished their slight repast, they 
opened a treatise on Geometry and began a 
long proof. They had studied it before, but 
wished to make themselves sure of it. Lit- 
tle by little, they slowly, carefully compared 
line with line, angle with angle, until they 
were about half through it. Then, just as 
a light of relief flashed into the puzzled 
countenance of one, anda murmur of “I 
see it plainly now,” rose to her lips, the oth- 
er gave an impatient shrug and closed the 
book with a bang. 





“Oh, Maud!” exclaimed the other, ‘‘what 
did you shut the book for, just as I compre- 
hended it? I must go over it again, or I 
can’t keep it after that.” 

‘Because my head aches and I can’t learn 
it, and I don’t care! Say, now, Minnie, what 
is the use of Geometry, anyhow? What 
good will it ever do us?” 

“What good?” Minnie asked herself and 
tried to give an answer, but she could not. 
She instinctively began to look into the fu- 
ture to discover when she might need the 
knowledge she was now so labouriously ac- 
quiring, for it was hard to understand—and 
finally confessed herself unable to tell. 

“Nor I can’t either,” returned Maud; 
‘what is the use of our studying so hard? 
It never does us any good. Sallie Miles 
don’t know the first thing about mathemat- 
ics—actually, she can hardly add a simple 
sum straight, and she never heard tell of 
Mount Chimborazo, nor Minerva, nor Sccev- 
ola. It’s perfectly awful how ignorant she 
is! and yet, see what a belle sheis. Oh, but 
don’t she have good times, though! I de- 
clare, I am tired of school, and 1 will just 
get along in the world as well as Sallie Miles! 
I don’t know a great deal, to be sure, but I 
know ten times as much as shedoes. What 
will it amount to, after all?” 

Five minutes the girls passed in silence, 
trying to answer this last question. If they 
had but known it, that five minutes formed 
acrisis in their lives, and moulded their 
whole futures and struck their equality a 
death-blow. They were as yet, quite un- 
spoiled by any visions of ‘‘sublime young 
men with heavenly moustaches,” which ac- 
counted for their charming, unconsciously- 
graceful manners, and for the first time in 
their lives looked into the coming years with 
earnest, wondering thoughts. 

‘We might teach,” finally observed Min- 
nie. 

“Teach! Not I!” returned Maud. ‘‘My 
pa can afford to keep me, and he has got to 
do it. Lots of these girls will teach, may be, 
but I never will. It will do very well for 
poor girls; but when a girl doesn’t have to 
work, why, she oughn’t to, say. Suppose 
all did, why everybody would be low and 
common then.” 

‘Are our teachers low and common?” 
asked Minnie. 

‘‘N-no,—I suppose not. But then, that’s 
different. They’re ladies, I guess; but still 
it’s unfortunate for them they’re poor. They 
ought to get married, and then they wouldn’t 
have to work.” 

“Tf they all did, who would take their 
places?” 

“IT don’t know. There are plenty of re- 
duced ladies.” 

“‘Suppose you come to be areduced lady, 
wouldn’t you be glad to be able to teach 
instead of taking something inferior?” 

“Well, I'll never teach, anyhow; so I 
don’t intend to study any more. I know 
enough to suit my own private wants, If 
pa can’t keep me, I'll find a husband who 
can.” 

“Oh, Maud! I didn’t know you ever 
thought about husbands.” 

‘Well, I never did before. But one has 
to have one, some time or other, so what is 
the difference if I do think about one. So 
I never have to work for a living, I don’t 
care.” 

“Suppose you never get one. 
lovely ladies never did.” 

‘Don’t believe it. Any lady that’s nice 
can get one, and old maids are just so, be- 
cause they’re too cross and crabbed for any- 
body to like.” 

“Is Miss Low cross and crabbed? Folks 
call her an old maid, but I don’t think she’s 
old. She needn’t teach if she don’t want 
to, for her father’s quite well off, and would 
keep her, I’m sure, if she insisted on his 
doing it.” } 

“More fool she, then, that she don’t! I’m 
going to leave school pretty soon, and ave 
a good time, and after a while, I'll have a 
nice husband. He has to be rich, mind, so 
that he can hire plenty of servants, for I 
don’t intend to do any work.” 

“I don’t see of what use such a life is. I'll 
teach, I guess, and sol will be useful to 
others. But first, I must study hard, and I 
believe I'll find a use for my Geometry by- 
and-by, even if I can’t just now. It might 
come in good to cuta carpet, or hang a 
screen, or paper a room, or something else I 
might want to have just so.” 

“You'd better get married.” 

“Well, I might do that too, But I'll teach 
first, and do some good in the world.” 

The bell rang and their conversation was 
ended. Only a short chat in aschool-recess, 
and yet it was like the pebble that divided 
the streamlet into two currents. Though 
their good feeling toward each other con- 
tinued, they were drifting farther apart, be- 
cause each had taken a new idea which con- 
tinued developing, and of course, separated 
them more and more. 

Maud Benton had no sooner taken the 
idea that Sallie Miles’s life was an enviable 
one, than to her mind’s eye came visions of 
herself as a successful belle, with rich jew- 
elry, beautiful dresses, gay assemblies, ar- 
dent admirers, and finally a brilliant match. 
She was tired of study and was shrewd 
enough to see that her imperfect education 
need not stand in the way of her triumph, 
and what else didshe want? Ina few weeks 
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she left school for all time. 





Minnie Price knew that the life of a teach- 
er was a useful one, because she felt how 
much her teachers were benefiting her, and 
that as she was but one out of several hun- 
dred in the school, the good they were doing 
amounted to several hundred times the ben- 
efitshe received. Thoughtshe, ‘‘How noble 
such lives! How grand to help benefit the 
race!” She would, yes, she would do some 
good inthis world, and would give her best 
energies to this. She would study with her 
might now, so as to fit herself, and then, in 
the strength of her newly-found Master, use 
her single, slender lance towards fighting 
the immense hosts of ignorance! 

Time passed on, and at last she held in 
her own hands the precious diploma. She 
could indeed, take up the dear work for 
which she had so longed, and she prayed 
earnestly that she might dignify her calling. 
Her feelings, as she sat up late that night, 
after Commencement, with the beautifully 
engraved parchment spread out before her, 
was akin to the conqueror’s, who has won 
his first great battle. 

She thought over the past years, and of 
all her classmates, and her thoughts lingered 
longest with Maud Benton, now a gay so- 
ciety belle, growing constantly prouder, 
colder, and more worldly. ‘‘Poor girl! I 
hope she will be happy, but I am afraid she 
will find no happiness like mine. How I 
wish she had persevered and shared in the 
honors with the rest of her class to-night.” 
Then, with a smile of pardonable pride, she 
looked down at the gold medal hanging 
round her nec. by a white ribbon, just where 
the Professor had placed it.- 

Minnie was not long unemployed. Those 
who knew of her high literary attainments, 
fine mind, and noble nature, soon put her 
in the way of finding an advanced position. 
She soon felt that she was succeeding finely 
and at twenty-one she found she had made 
quite an enviable reputation for herself, as 
one who had “‘the rare gift of imparting.” 
She was now happy indeed. She had a 
good salary and was abundantly able to 
gratify all reasonable desires; and give large- 
ly to benevolent objects. She gave her best 
energies to her school, and in her beautiful 
home she had all advantages for rest and 
recreation as well as culture. 

At twenty-one Maud Benton was still un- 
married, and if the truth must be told, like- 
ly to remain so. Her short belle-hood, nev- 
er quite so successful as she wished, had 
suddenly terminated on account of her 
father’s utter failure in business. She soon 
knew the bitterness of having no new 
dresses, for he was not able to clothe her 
one-tenth so well as formerly. Though she 
still lived on his bounty, miserably small as 
it was, and professed to sneer at ‘‘working- 
girls,” she caught herself, oftener then she 
liked to acknowledge, envying Minnie 
Price. Though the latter did work for her 
living, she was always elegantly dressed, 
and had plenty of money of her own, and 
was completely her own mistress. To be 
sure, Minnie did not go into ‘‘society,’”—her 
goings beside her regular church attendance 
were usually to concerts, lectures, art-galler- 
ies with her brother, or riding with him a 
little, and now and then a quiet little even- 
ing sociable among her intimate friends— 
but then after all, ‘‘society” had not shown 
itself very cordial to her, since her dark 
days, and she might as well “see nobody” 
of choice as of necessity. Yes, she wished 
she could do as Minnie did. 

Maud generally passed her days something 
like this: She rose late in the morning, 
with a temper little improved by the fact 
that she had now no elegant breakfast-robe, 
but must don faded, patched calico to de- 
scend to a breakfast of dry bread and weak 
tea, with just enough butter and sugar to 
remind one, as the fruit and water did Tan- 
talus, that such articles really existed in the 
world. Then she undertook to clear the 
dishes away in a rambling manner, until 
suddenly becoming conscious that her hands 
were beginning too look rough, she would 
leave them for her mother, and attempt to 
sweep or dust, but seldom persevered be- 
yond the attempt. Noon would come and 
no one could see that she had accomplished 
anything. The afternoon would be spent 
in an attempt to hang together decently the 
remnants of what was once a pretty dress, 
and in the evening, dressed in this, with a 
worn collar and faded ribbon, she would sit 
and muse over the horrors of poverty, and 
wonder if she would ever marry,—anybody, 
anything, so that she had money. 

Her days seldom varied. She knew of 
nothing that she could do, and if she had, 
her parents would not have permitted her 
to work. ‘‘You are a lady, no matter how 
poor you are,” they said. ‘‘If in our pres- 
ent indigence you go to work, you will be 
no better than any working girl; but people 
who know we are in straitened circumstan- 
ces, and yet support our daughter, know we 
do it through pride of blood, and that we 
mean to maintain our family credit to the 
last.” 

Minnie Price resided not far distant, and 
her walk to and from school lay past their 
house, and she often wondered how poor 
Maud felt. Minnie knew that when Maud’s 
star was in the ascendency, she had grown 
cold to her old friend on account of one’s 
being a ‘‘working-girl,” the other a ‘‘lady,” 
but now she felt sure that if she made gentle 
advances, they would be kindly taken, and 





she resolved to call. She did so, and soon 
surmised that Maud felt how false her so- 
cial principles were, but was not willing to 
acknowledge the fact even to herself. 

‘‘How pitiful to struggle as they do in the 
attempt to keep up a faint semblance of re- 
spectability,” thought Maud, ‘‘and even yet, 
they do not like to have it suspected they 
are quite so poor as they are. How infinite- 
ly preferable an honest independence! No 
wonder poor Maud is unhappy with no ob- 
ject to keep her mind from stagnating. And 
she used to go out so much. I guess she 
misses it badly now. I wonder if 1 could 
help her a little.” 

‘‘Maud,” she said aloud, ‘‘Would you not 
like to come around to our house to-morrow 
evening to tea, and go to Prof. Dallas’s lec- 
ture with James and me? Iam sure it will 
be interesting.” 

Maud blushed, stammered, and finally 
said she would. 

“I guess she is ashamed of her clothes,” 
thought Minnie, ‘‘I’ll see to that.” 

The next evening Maud appeared in time 
for tea. At a little distance, she looked 
quite stylish though thin and pale, but Min- 
nie was not long in discovering (though 
anybody could see that, on a near view), 
that her dress was darned, and patched and 
pieced, her gloves mended, re-mended and 
inked, her hat a concoction of relics, and 
her blue ribbons dipped into indigo water 
and pressed. ‘‘Enough work to have gain- 
ed a new suit,” thought Minnie, with the 
slightest possible feeling of contempt. 

She kissed her very cordially and drew 
her up to a warmer fire than she had seen 
for many aday. ‘‘Maud,” she said after a 
few minutes, ‘‘I have an odd fancy to-night 
in which you must indulge me. I want to 
imagine we are back at school, dressed alike 
as we used to be.” 

Maud colored at the allusion to dress, but 
Minnie did not appear to notice it, and went 
on: ‘We can think of those old days much 
more easily if we are dressed alike, so I 
want you to wear my black cashmere dress, 
exactly like the one I have on, and I have 
another set of jewelry like this, and plenty 
of cherry ribbons. Do let us see if we look 
as much alike as we did then.” 

Maud knew Minnie looked much better 
than she did, and she did feel a little unhap- 
py at the prospect of going out with a lady 
who would eclipse herself. Besides she 
wanted to know once more how it felt to be 
thoroughly well-dressed, and she consented. 
When the soft folds of the perfectly fitting 
cashmere enveloped her, the dainty ruffles 
encircled her neck and wrists, the rich gold 
ornaments lent their luster, and the bright 
cherry ribbon relieved the dark dress and 
jetty hair, she felt like another creature, and 
knew that the little flush of excitement gave 
a becoming color to her cheeks. 

“Isn’t it delightful!” exclaimed Minnie. 
“The jacket that belongs to the dress is 
plenty warm enough for an out-door wrap, 
and your hat is just like mine.” 

‘Like hers!” thought Maud. ‘How kind 
of her to say so! Mine is an old dyed straw 
with foxy, cotton velvet, and a pieced feath- 
er, while hers is fine braid and jetty silk 
velvet, with a rich ostrich plume. But, af- 
ter all, at night the effect is the same, espe- 
cially as we both have cherry bows in our 
hair, immediately below the rims.” 

Tea was over and Minnie’s brother James 
had just sent button-hole bouquets upstairs 
to the young ladies, who were on the point 
of rewarding his patient waiting. As Maud 
stood before the glass fastening hers, Min- 
nie caught sight of the old inked gloves. 
To see was to do. She took up one and be- 
gan putting it on, at the same time looking 
at Maud's flowers. Suddenly she uttered an 
exclamation of dismay. 

“I have actually been putting on your 
glove instead of my own, and I have torn it 
completely across the palm! But, never 
mind. I have another pair just in this 
drawer that you can wear very well, for our 
size is the same.” 

Maud was too surprised to have time to 
form an opinion, and when Minnie thrust 
the other pair of gloves into her hands she 
put them on without a word. 

They enjoyed the lecture, and were very 
glad to meet the lecturer personally. Min- 
nie thought he was the most intellectual- 
looking gentleman she ever met, and Maud 
wondered if he were rich, and whether he 
had a wife or not. 

As they stood still in the aisle a moment, 
James answering a remark of the Profes- 
sor, a lady named Mrs. Haines spoke to 
Minnie and Maud, and said she would be 
very happy to have them to tea with her the 
next evening. 

‘‘What an interesting lecture,” remarked 
James on the way home. ‘‘Prof. Dallas is 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Haines.” 

‘‘Why,” said Minnie, ‘‘Mrs. Haines asked 
us to tea to-morrow evening. We will have 
a chance to become further acquainted with 
him.” 

A very pleasant evening they spent. 
Minnie had insisted that Maud should again 
wear her suit ‘for the sake of old times,” 
and so both appeared to decided advantage. 
The professor was a splendid specimen of 
manhood, tall and finely-formed, with 
mild, brown eyes, and rich, curling brown 
hair and beard, slightly streaked with gray, 
he was so physically, at least, and that he 
was so mentally, his last evening’s effort 





abundantly proved. Morally, he was also 
considered so, if the testimony of all who 
knew him could be believed. Minnie was 
confirmed in her belief that he was the 
most intellectual man she had ever met, 
while Maud discovered that he was rich, 
and never had had a wife, probably for the 
reason that in his youth he found it neces- 
sary to work very hard for a long, long 
time to conquer destitution, and in after 
time to continue his studies and to maintain 
himself, and so on, until within the last few 
years his talents had begun to yield him re- 
muneration, and he had amassed quite a 
comfortable little fortune. ‘‘He can easily 
keep a wife,” thought Maud, when Mrs, 
Haines had told of the hard battle and 
noble victories of his life. ‘‘How delight- 
ful would be the companionship of such 
a man,” thought Minnie. Once before 
they had taken a kindred idea at the same 
time. ; 

Minnie was delighted with his sensible, 
liberal, Christian views regarding Woman 
and her sphere, and felt that here indeed 
was one true friend of the advancement of 
the sex, and wished there were more such. 
Maud had nothing to say, but sat still and 
wondered whether he would consider it 
right for his wife to wear flowers and feath- 
ers and ribbons and bows, and rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes. 

The dear, old, innocent professor did 
not know he had made two conquests that 
evening. He had no idea that he was in 
the dreams of two maidens that night. I 
wonder what he would have thought, could 
he have known that Maud saw him come 
into her room with a bag of gold on each 
shoulder, and a wand in his hand. He be- 
gan to shower the gold pieces from one bag 
out upon her, and they turned into watches 
and chains and bracelets and silks and vel- 
vet, and at last settled into a pile of brilliant 
richness in which she could no longer dis- 
tinguish separate objects. With the wand 
he touched the other bag of gold, when it 
flew off in the air, painting on the sky as it 
flew an elegant city mansion, a picturesque 
country seat, a fine carriage and a splendid 
pair of horses. ‘‘I have really married all 
this,” thought Maud, and then she awoke. 
Minnie saw nothing but his face. 

He thought of both young ladies, and 
said they were very pretty, and if he were 
not so old, he might stand a chance, and— 
well, he didn’t believe in love and moon- 
light and hearts and darts and all that, for 
he was past his sentimental days,—but if 
he saw a nice, sensible girl, he might con- 
clude to take her, provided she would have 
him. He would be kind to her and take 
care of hei, and either Miss Maud or Miss 
Minnie might suit him very well,—that is, 
if he thought of marrying. 

Poor Minnie! I fancy she would not 
have felt very much flattered, if she had 
known that in the estimation of the only 
man she could ever love,—yes, she knew 
it now, and the knowledge came to her like 
a flash, bringing with it all her wondrous 
joy and the possibility of deep sorrow-that 
such knowledge ever does bring,—she stood 
upon the same level exactly as Maud. Min- 
nie pitied Maud and was trying her best to 
be kind to her, yet she felt her to be inferi- 
or in every sense. Noone can fight and 
conquer, and behold those who are van- 
quished because of their own indolence, 
and not feel himself possessing a dignity 
gained by his conquest. All the strength 
of the opponent seems to pass into him 
who has overcome. Little did she know of 
the terrible heart-battle in which she was 
soon to engage. 

The professor stayed in the neighborhood 
quite a time, and soon got into the habit of 
calling on Miss Minnie and Miss Maud, and 
after a while came to the conclusion that 
one of them would do. Minnie had pre- 
vailed upon Maud to accept the black 
dress asa gift, and so she could’ always 
meet him with a presentable appearance. 
He did not confine himself to either, and 
neither of them could have claimed him as 
a lover. His discourse never went beyond 
ordinary, or at most, scientific topics, and 
he acted ina perfectly honorable manner, 
though had he been a little more alive, he 
would have been more prudent. 

At last some of his kind relatives, who 
had forgotten all about him when he 
was a poor, starving, district school-teacher, 
and had suddenly remembered they were 
proud of him when he had made a great 
name by himself by his talents, heard some- 
thing of what was going on, and felt it 
their duty to look into it. Accordingly he 
received the following note: 

“DEAR Coustn:—We hear yoy are going 
to disgrace the family by marrying a girl in 
humble life,—a school-marm or a sewing- 
girl, or something of the kind. Of course 
we do not pretend to dictate to one of your 
age and understanding, but you must re- 
member that you came of a race whose 
blood was pure, and who never so far for- 
got their position in life as to marry be- 
neath them.” 

He was puzzled. He did remember the 
proud race of which he came, and he did 
remember that none of his feminine rela- 
tives ever worked for their living, and,—it 
is the truth, that in spite of all we know or 
believe, or hold to be true, the ideas and 
prejudices born and bred in us will come 
out, defying law and gospel, and the poor 
professor, notwithstanding his sincere Chris- 
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tianity, felt himself recoil at the idea of 
breathing a wedding benediction on the 
hands of Birth and Work, if joined. 
“Strange,” he murmured, ‘‘that Miss Minnie 
should earn her living. It is nothing but a 
parsimonious spirit, which is not good in 
one so young. Her father is in far better 
circumstances than Miss Maud’s, and yet she 
dresses quite as well.” Then this wise 
gentleman who lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, made up his mind and wrote this 
note: 

‘Dear Cousin ;— You are quite mistaken. 
The lady whom I hope to make my wife is 
a lady by position, and has never had upon 
her the stain of being out of her father’s 
house. You need not fear for any alliance 
I shall make.” 

These visits were torturing to both girls. 
Thought Minnie, ‘‘Oh, if I only felt sure 
that he loved me, I could breath freely. 
His love is the most precious thing earth 
holds, and it is dreadful uot to know 
whether it is really mine or not.” Thought 
Maud, ‘If I can’t make him propose pretty 
soon, Minnie’ll get all that money; I may 
never get another chance.” And so it went 
on. 

It was in consequence of this note that, a 
few days later, Minnie fainted on the floor 
of her room, just having had time to es- 
cape to it, after hearing the news. Just so 
may any girl do who has as a rival another 
girl less noble than herself. 

The moral is that there is but one adage 
truer than ‘‘Boys will be boys,” and that is, 
‘Men will be men.” No matter how good, 
how sensible, how liberal-minded a man is, 
he will not marry a ‘“‘working-girl” if he 
can help it, and even if he does, he is in his 
heart sorry that his wife ever had to earn 
her living. The professor fully believed in 
Woman’s advancement, but alas, a great 
many of us believe in Temperance and 
Christianity for other people. 

The last I heard of Mrs. Dallas was that 
she was a fine-looking, elegant woman, 
with whom a life of luxury agreed well. 
She kisses her husband so prettily when 
she asks for money, that he imagines he 
has married an angel. To be sure, she 
never reads his books, and goes to sleep 
while he expatiates on his theories, but she 
dresses well and is quite an ornament to 
his house. Of course the learned men who 
call upon him never expect her to under- 
stand their talk, and so in conversation 
with her, they lower their themes to bon- 

nets, etc., to suit her. Though this is 
nothing new; men have been doing the last 
for ages. Maud’s theory of life was cor- 
rect. 

Minnie is bright and cheerful, too, and is, 
they say, ‘“‘wedded to her profession.” Some 
have wondered why she never married, but 
the answer is, ‘She is too intellectual to 
have any heart. You know, in a woman, 
the two cannot be combined.” 

7a 


THE GREENBACK PARTY. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—Noticing an article 
in your valuable paper headed ‘‘A Reform 
Campaign needed,” and over the well- 
known signature of H. B. B., I thought 
a word from a western woman with west- 
ern ideas might not be amiss. I concur 
in the writer’s admission, that the two 
old parties have ‘‘a common platform,” 
and, I may add, virtually advocate the same 
thing. Now we of the west see no use for 
the writer’s desire, because parties already 
agreed do not need to meet for discussion. 
But we would like to have them discuss the 
acts of March 18th 1869, which changed the 
contract between creditor and debtor, thus 
robbing the people of $500,000,000. Also 
the act of February 12th, 1873, demoralizing 
silver in the interest of the Jews of Europe 
and the Shylocks of America, and the poli- 
cy of the resumption act of January 1875, 
which is beggaring the whole people. Also 
that worse than legalized robbery, the 
National Bank Law, advocated by both 
the old parties. 

Had they not better unite and form 
but one party, thus consolidating their 
strength in favor of financial slavery, gold 
gambling, and National Bank robbery? 
You in the east may not yet have learned 
of a third party, or more correctly, a second, 
but we in the west are not to be deluded 
with the empty cry of “reform” coming 
from either of the old parties, consequently 
are rapidly building up a third party whose 
mission is the freedom of every American 
citizen, without respect to sex, caste or pre- 
vious conditions, from financial slavery. 
Our standard bearer is the world’s noblest 
philanthropist, Hon. Peter Cooper, of New 
York. I need not tell you that the camp- 
fires of his hosts already light up the whole 
north-west and soon will sweep the whole 
country as with a mighty avalanche, in favor 
of men as against money. 

Sara KiLLGORE WESTMAN 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The views of the Greenback party are 
not wholly without foundations. But, so 
far as they are matured, they seem to us 
visionary and crude in the extreme. Be- 
lieving as we do in a paper currency re- 
deemable in gold and limited in amount, 
we cannot unite with our friends “‘in favor 
of men as against money.” We believe 
that prosperity and honest money are one 
and inseperable. H. B. B. 





ADDRESS OF BROOKE HEREFORD. 


Epitors JournaL.—In a July number of 
the Woman’s JounNAL appeared the ad- 
dress of Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, at the 
Commencement Anniversary of Mount Hol- 
yoke, Female Seminary—an address which, 
in the same number, was designated as ‘‘a 
singular combination of liberality and bigo- 
try.” 

While it may be advisable to publish and 
explore the inconsistencies of those, who, 
while they profess to advocate the advance- 
ment of women, still find a limit beyond 
which she must not venture; would it not 
also be well to print in your columns an ad- 
dress delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Antioch College, by Rev. Brooke Here- 
ford, of Chicago? It was an address, said 
by those who listened to it, to be ‘‘The fair- 
est, clearest and best presentation of the 
difficult problem of the Equality of the 
Sexes,” ever delivered before an Antioch 
audience. His wise conception of the dif- 
ferent but co-ordinate spheres of Man and 
Woman, of the importance to both that each 
should have the broadest and best opportu- 
nities for culture and work, and his fresh 
and vigorous manner of setting forth his 
views, made his lecture a delight to all who 
heard it. 

Would it not be also a delight to the sub- 
scribers of the JouRNAL to read the fair 
and unbiased judgment of this able and 
scholarly gentleman, whose right to hold 
opinions no one would dare to question, even 
though they might conflict with old conser- 
vative ideas? 

As the JouRNAL is not only for the edifi- 
cation and encouragement of believers, but 
an instrument also for the conversion of oth- 
ers, any arguments that represent the rights 
and duties of women with fairness and can- 
dor, without exaggerating either the good 
or evil which may arise from this exercise, 
might be profitably put before the people in 
its columns. T. C. Foote. 

Lowell, Mass. 





PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


_- + or 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieve 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
filammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LA DIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations, 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street, Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. pug 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this oomney and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamvhlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
Wew York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. , 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
Secretary, 
ss peenaagetonN Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. ° 








Om FANCY CABDS, 18 styles 10c., 20 no two alike, 
25 10c. GEO. I. REED & Co., Nassav, N. ¥ ‘a 
We 





OPENING OF 
A New Retail Carpet Store !! 
44 Washington, 130, Hanover, & 76 Union Sts, 
BOSTOW. 


(Store lately occupied by Harris, Chipman & Co.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


WILL OFFER TO THE PUBLIC 


SEPrPTEMBEN ath, 


a Full and Handsome Line of 


AMERICAN 


CARPETS. 


Made by them at the 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, PHILADELPHIA; 
COMPRISING: 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELLS, 


THREE PLY, EXTRA SUPERS, SUPERFINES, 
FINES, WOOL DUTCH, STAIR CARPETS, 


BEST BODY BRUSSELLS, 5 Frames............ .... 


RUGS, MATS. &c., &c., &c. 
cpiiniieenessavetivetean $1.75. Usual price $2.25. 


a dice cen navexmebdyehieds bined une teneukent i hee ena ebenenedieende $3.00. Usual price $3.75. 
Ph cotntietiaecseucchdsncaskeuneedsekiens cunepessseevesatast isenmeteseenl $2.00. Usual price $3.00. 
EC Asse ccnndnsaneseserhoeabubnrwesauseoenntanssstcseued $1.15. Usual price $1.40. 
EXTRA SUPERS, All Wool, New Colors, Choice Patterns......................005 9c. Usual price $1.15. 
I 6b ice peness eedatesccavdensscedceeenveeesdiansss canashtecdaaneissnte 85c. Usual price $1.00. 
ED n600shathaud vives waxdek saccannecescenenyanceaescesuncesenakenberesneensate 75c. Usual price 0c. 


ALL OTHER GOODS equally low, being offered at First Cost, MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 4weow37 
A handsome line of BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50. 











Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 38m30 
(2 Preserve this notice. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ogecouss by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

ldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are _ satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. . 
2m15 





DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 





Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwegr of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
(8 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address : MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


(rr AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered | 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 

ble and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP —Repitened June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 


CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO. 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 
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Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in P 


5A year an 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
meee SOLELY BY 








& HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn, 
PRICE LIST 
OF 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO’S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 

25 for 30 cents or 50 

for 50 cents. Sample 
or 3 cetit stamp. 

IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marhle, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS. In ordering say you want a 
“general miature.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 
7” T T T a A 
AGENTS WANTED 

in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit.) 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Hetreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, E epey. Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the B , No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
Noe -FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
p ie best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 
12m13 


WORK AND MONEY, sisrimate: 

I + od of introduc- 

ing the Home Guest carries everythin befere it. Our 

ae ey 2 beat ie wou Don't be ~~ oy. Par- 

culars free. Samples of paper su ustrated, 

with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 A J LATHAM S 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 











AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


T= same quantity and quality contained in =e 
of Lubin's $1 pees, thus saving 25 cents. 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. a 
iw 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Rew doors trom Tremont scree, BOSTON, 
2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes. 
sional skill and long capirienes in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 m. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf? 








DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 

34 pp., siving fall instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, seat for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antamn Leaves, Comic Fig ag 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi 
mos ee Also, & beautiful GEM CHROM 
for 10 cts, hg r60ets. Agents wanted, y 
Address J, L. PATTEN 4 O0., 163 William Street, New York,’ 


7. Ww. BLACK & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good lilse- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'VINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one . oe the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHica- 
60 and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
nia and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINo1s, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsOTA, and for MADISON, ST. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
DvuutH and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owaton 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs, 

For St, Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
po other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


y- 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; 0: Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hverirt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t.-Chieago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. ] 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 





The Boston Commonwealth says: 

The Woman Suffragists, at their Conven- 
tion, Tuesday, nominated John 1. Baker for 
Governor by 375 votes, to 7 for Governor 
Rice, 3 for Charles Francis Adams, and 1 
each for Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore 
and Robert C. Pitman. The Labor-Reform- 
ers also favor Mr. Baker. Thus three or- 

izations will aid him. Result—20,000 
votes for Baker. 

It is not surprising that the Woman Suf- 
fragists in this State have nominated John 
I. Baker for Governor, with a full State 
ticket. The male sympathizers with the 
cause are, toa man, Republican. At Wor- 
cester, the Republicans adopted a platform 
containing a phrase in favor of ‘‘equal rights 
without regard to sex;”’ but this was not 
accepted until Speaker Long, chairman of 
the resolution committee, explained that it 
didn’t mean anything in particular! He 
said: ‘‘Your committee recognizes that sev 
eral times before in the Convention the Re 
publican party, on the questions of Temper- 
ance and Suffrage, have been obliged to 
take a position such that nobody could know 
exactly where we stood.” This is not a 
correct statement. The declaration of pre- 
vious conventions was plain enough, but in 
the Legislature those who had favored the 
plank in the platform voted against carrying 
out the profession. The honester way 
would have been to have voted down the 
topic as a party measure; but having voted 
it up, the party should have accepted the 
logical conclusion, and stood by the princi- 
ple in legislation. Of course, on the state- 
ment of Mr. Long and the action of the 
convention, the Suffragists could do nothing 
but makea protest by a gubernatorial ticket 
of their own. 

The candid and liberal tone of the CGom- 
monwealth is creditable to the sincerity of 
its editor, who is a personal friend of Gov- 
ernor Rice, but who, as a Suffragist, sees 
very clearly that the action of the Repub- 
lican State Convention left the Suffragists 
no alternative but to make a separate nom- 
ination. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

The State Convention of the Woman 
Suffragists met at Boston, yesterday, 706 
delegates being present from 105 towns, the 
female sex, of course, overwhelmingly in 
the preponderance; Lucy Stone was tem- 
porary chairman, and she, Husband Black- 
well and Wendell Phillips did the bulk of 
the talking, the sum and substance of which 
was that it was no use trying any longer to 
get anything from the existing parties, and 
that the friends of Woman Suffrage must 
now go tothe polls and prove their strength, 
Mr. Phillips in his speech “epee John 
I. Baker, of Beverly, as the best man to 
vote for; Mr. Blackwell expressed the same 
opinion, and he was made the candidate 
for governor, while the rest of the prohibi- 
tory state ticket was also adopted, after 
some discussion as to whether they were all 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, as follows: 
Lieutenant-governor, Rev. D. C. Eddy, of 
Boston; secretary-of-state, D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington; treasurer, D. N. Skillings, 
of Winchester; auditor, J. H. Orne, of 
Marblehead; attorney-general, Orrin T. 
Gray, of Hyde Park. A state central com- 
mittee of twenty-five was appointed, an ad- 
dress was adopted setting forth the reasons 
for an independent state ticket, which are, 
in brief, because neither party will take ac- 
tion on the Woman Suffrage question, and 
a resolution was adopted pledging the party 
vote for no candidate for state senator or 
representative, who is not-committed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. Mrs. Livermore was perma- 
nent president of the convention, and Mrs. 
Dr. Church, of this city, Warner Johnson, 
of Greenfield, Mr. Noble, of Westfield, Rev. 
D. 8S. Whitney, of Southboro and Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robbinson, of Malden, (widow of 
‘‘Warrington”) among the vice-presidents. 

Frank B. Sanborn, the Boston correspon- 
dent of the Republican says: 

The prohibitionists are very active, just 
now, and have induced both the Woman 
Suffrage party and the Labor Reform part 
to join with them in the support of John i 
Baker. The Prohibitionists claim, and are 
allowed 20,000 votes, this year, and they 
mean to throw this solid mass against Gov- 
ernor Rice anddefeat him. They will carr 
on an active campaign, with Wendell Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Livermore, and other engaging 
speakers on their platform. Their conven- 
tion, on Tuesday, was full, though only 106 
towns and cities were represented. 1 call it 
the Prohibitionists’ convention, because it 
was so in effect, though it was called and 
conducted by the Woman Suffrage party, or 
some of them, and nominated Mr. Baker as 
the candidate of the Suffragists. It seems 
that Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell have got 
tired, at last, of electioneering for the Re- 
publicans in the fall only to be snubbed by 
them in the winter, when the Legislature 
comes together, and now they mean to throw 
in their lot with the Prohibitionists. This 
is hardly wiser than the other course, but it 
is quite impossible for this portion of the 
Woman Suffrage party to follow a judicious 
policy, even if, by chance, they adopt one. 
Wendell Phillips, in this turn of events, has 
again become one of the leaders of the Wo- 
man Suffragists—a position which has pro- 
perly been his for many years. 
an active supporter of Butler in his attempts, 
now so nearly successful, to become the 
dictator of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts, so that the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, this year, will be expected, I suppose, 
to follow the drum of Butler, as most of 
the active Prohibitionists do. 

Mr. Sanborn is entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Woman Suffrage State Con- 
vention mean to throw in their lot with the 
Prohibitionists, except so far as is involved 
in combining on the same candidates. 
The fact is, that the Prohibitory party is 
now a Woman Suffrage party, by having 
admitted women to a voice and vote in its 
primary meetings, and by making the estab- 
lishment of Woman Suffrage one of its 
avowed objects. Therefore the Baker par- 
ty is simply a union of Woman Suffragists, 


He is also’ 





inside and outside of the Prohibition ranks. 
The New Age says: 


oa . a . | 
The Prohibitionists, Woman Suffragists, | 


and Labor Reformers, in separate conven- 
tions, have united in nominating Mr. Baker 
for Governor. Some reformers think this is 
bad policy; thata Woman Suffragist, for 
instance, who is not a Prohibitionist, might 
for that reason refuse to vote the ticket; 
and the union will result in more loss than 
gain because the friends of either of these 
causes are not devoted to allof them. But 
we think there are better reasons for sup- 
posing that this combination will add to the 
real strength of each reform. With a sep- 
arate nomination it would be the interest 
and the tendency of each organization to 
belittle the other two; but the attitude in 
which this nomination places them, will 
secure to each cause a more friendly consid- 
eration. We do not accept the philosophy 
of prohibition; we think that people are not 
made either virtuous or honest by arbitrary 
legislation; that virtue is developed only by 
overcoming temptation, and yet we are fav- 
orable to this union. It is one of the tasks 
of reformers to decide what schemes are 
worthy of support, and what are fallacious; 
and the sifting process reaches surer results 
when conducted in a sympathetic spirit. 
There is a “sympathy of reforms;” and 
when all schemes are brought together in a 
friendly group anda comprehensive move- 
ment, it is to be expected that those will be 
most strengthened that most deserve to stand. 
So that Woman Suffrage, Labor Reform, 
and Prohibition, by virtue of being united 
under one representative, will come out of 
the contest with accession of strength, if, on 
sound principles, they all deserve it. 

One of the greatest advantages gained by 
the alliance, will be in converting to an ac- 
tive interest in Woman Suffrage a great 
body of earnest men and women who are 
working fora moral idea. In the present 
state of Woman’s average development, 
there are more women who will work for 
Suffrage in order to help the cause of Tem- 
perance than in order to vindicate their 
own rights. 

The Boston Transcript says: 

Captious critics pronounce it queer poli- 
tics that the Woman Suffrage Convention, 
after nominating the prohibitory ticket 
throughout, should have tabled resolutions 
sending greeting tothe Prohibitionists, and 
recommending Woman Suffragists to vote 
for the ticket which they had just nominated. 

This is not a correct statement of the facts. 
The Declaration of Principles gives due 
credit to the Prohibitionists for their adop- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, and commends its 
nominees to the support of Suffragists. The 
resolutions referred to by the Transcript 
were laid on the table, as surplusage, not as 
being objectionable in themselves. H. B. B. 

oe 


WOMEN IN THE GRANGE. 


Though the Grange denies that it is a 
political body, and does actually forbid by 
its laws the introduction or discussion of 
politics in its meetings, it, nevertheless, 
though without regard to party, considers 
and acts upon all, or nearly all, of those 
measures which it is the part of Government 
to enact, and of its executive officers to en- 
force. Equalization of taxes, retrenchment 
of expenses, regulation of salaries, a just 
distribution of public funds, ownership and 
disposal of public lands and waters, manage- 
ment of public highways, the postal and tel- 
egraphic systems, monopolies, and all meas- 
ures for the protection of the rights and in- 
terests of the people claim the consideration 
and action of the Grange. Thus, though 
not a legislative body, the Grange may be 
likened to a very powerful lobby of the 
State and National Legislatures. For, 
though it does not pass laws for the regula- 
tion of the country, it exercises an influence 
which, concentrated, may assume the digni- 
ty of a power. 

In deciding the action of the Grange upon 
questions coming before it for consideration, 
the Woman Granger enjoys opportunities 
precisely equal to those accorded to her 
brothers. Shecan, if she pleases, enter into 
debate; she is usually allotted a full share 
of work on committees, and finally casts 
her ballot for the disposal of all questions 
under discussion, according to her choice. 

It may be suggested that the mere fact 
that the Grange makes women eligible to 
the performance of these duties does not 
signify that she performs them. It must be 
confessed that all women to whom these 
privileges are extended, are not yet able and 
some are unwilling, to grasp them. But 
these, we believe, are in a minority. In the 
State Grange, where the hall is large and the 
meeting numerous, women, probably intim- 
idated by their inexperience, do not gener- 
ally enter into public debate. Those, how- 
ever, whose experience largely qualifies them 
to speak in public do participate, and, in 
the subordinate, or county Granges, where 
measures coming before the State and Na- 
tional Grange, are usually first suggested, 
women take fully as large a part in all the 
debates before the Grange as men do. The 
financial and recording secretary of the 
Grange is very frequently a woman. Many 
of the Grangers have women chaplains, and 
in both these offices women have performed 
their duties to the entire satisfaction of 
those by whom they were elected. 

It has been said by some observers of hu- 
man nature, that in coming up from a low- 
er toa higher social position, women adapt 
themselves more quickly to their surround- 
ings than men. The truth of this is well 
illustrated inthe Grange. Coming out from 
his isolation, for the first time to mingle as 


| an active co-operator among men, the male 
He moves in a strange 


world, and searecly knows what to do. The 
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farmer is awkward. 


woman farmer is also embarrassed, but she 
learns more quickly. Inthe glance of an 
eye she sweeps in those points wherein she 
differs from those of experience around her, 
whom she takes for models. She imitates, 
even before she thoroughly acquires. And 
before her mate has yet brought to his com- 
prehension what is the matter, lo! she is al- 
ready initiated and comparatively at ease. 
So the Woman Granger, fresh from the 
churn and the market-garden, takes a part 
in discussions sooner than her brother, and, 
sooner than he, is active in the social circle 
which is the lobby of the Grange. 

We are mistaken if the Grange does not 
prove a more powerful organization for the 
inauguration of Woman Suffrage than even 
the Woman Suffrage organizations them- 
selves. A vast body of women, many of 
whom might shrink from connecting them- 
selves with an organization, the ostensible 
purpose of which was to invest them with 
political rights and force them into political 
action, meet, as Grangers, once in two weeks 
or a month, for the consideration of meas- 
ures of public utility, with a view to the 
protection of business interests through 
State and National legislation. There is 
but one step between this and the depositing 
of a ballot. Will these women be content 
to stand always upon the threshhold of pow- 
er? Or, having gained an interest in public 
questions, will they demand to act as well 
as to influence? 

One important matter, in which the 
Grange is te influence women, is as to their 
social conservatism. Public and general 
co-operation is a powerful leveler of artifi- 
cial, social barriers. In co-operative as- 
semblies, neither money nor rank commands 
attention. Intellectual worth, moral integ- 
rity, energy and efficiency force recognition, 
and are accorded precedence. In the 
Grange, as in all public orders, the active 
mind and the strong will come to the front, 
and Woman as well as Man, is advanced on 
her own merits or retired on her own de- 
ficiencies. Never before has Woman been 
ruled by these conditions. Everywhere, 
even in the churches of the humble Naza- 
rene, rank and money have determined her 
influence, and have decided her position. 
For the first time, the American Woman is 
a Democrat. (I use the word in its true, not 
its political sense.) The great demolisher 
of thrones and titles and hereditaments is 
at work inthe Grange, and the last conser- 
vator of a false aristocracy yields slowly to 
his power. Vireo F. Russevy,. 


Austin, Nevada, 
———_—__-ese— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE GAINING IN 
MICHIGAN. 
The following letter from a friend in 
Michigan will interest our readers, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President 
American Woman Suffrage Association: 

A circular signed by yourself and other 
officers of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, came to my wife and myself a 
few days ago, commending the action of the 
Prohibitionists of Massachusetts in inviting 
women to attend primary caucus meetings, 
and asking us to urge alike wise course upon 
all the political parties in our State. 

The plan is a good one, and one great 
trouble in politics, is that even men of stand- 
ing and capacity fail to give attention to 
such meetings, and so find themselves com- 
pelled to support men and measures they 
may not fully approve. It will be well in- 
deed for women to be invited and welcomed 
to a part in caucus affairs. 

Your circular came too late for any effort 
here this year, as the conventions had most- 
ly been held. But Mrs. Stebbins wrote toa 
reliable friend in Lansing, to see what might 
be done in the State Republican Convention. 
With what results, | know not. The Dem- 
ocratic State Convention met here last week, 
but I saw no prospect of that meeting taking 
a single step in so good a path. 

Our State Woman Suffrage Association 
has beenin a condition of suspended ani- 
mation for a year past, yet the reliable sen- 
timent in favor of justice to women gains 
ground continually. 

Yours with best wishes, 
Detroit, Mich. Gues B. STEBBINS. 





MR. BIRD’S REPLY. 

In reply to a charge of inconsistency 
made by us against Mr. Frank W. Bird, for 
his present objection to allying Woman 
Suffrage with any political party, Mr. Bird 
replies in the Boston Herald as follows: 

Mr. Blackwell charges me with inconsist- 
ency, and quotes a resolution in favor of 
Woman Suffrage which was offered by 
me at the Republican Convention in 1870. 
I recollect it very well, and had it fully in 
my mind when I wrote my letter last week. 
Iam in favor, to-day, of a declaration by 
the Democratic party for Woman Suffrage; 
though, as I said in my letter, not ‘‘impa- 
tient” for it, for the reason that the partial 
indorsement by the Republican party in- 
duced the Woman Suffrage leaders to com- 
mit the folly of forming an alliance with 
that party. I welcome every indorsement 
by organizations or individuals, of the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause; but I oppose, as I said 
in my letter, and as Mr. Robinson and my- 
self both agreed, any alliance being made 
by the friends of Woman Suffrage with any 
political party. Though we agreed that an 
indorsement of this cause by a convention 
of representative Republicans would be a 
contribution to the public opinion in its 
favor, we both feared that such indorsement 
would not be followed up by a Republican 
ee pan and, therefore, we both earn- 
estly opposed pledging the support of the 
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merely because its convention adopted a 
resolution. The result proved 
that we were right. Not a vote was gained 
in the Legislature by those sham professions 
in Republican conventions; and, to the 
day of his death, Mr. Robinson regretted as 
sincerely as I did the alliance of the Woman 
Suffrage movement with the Republican 
party. It is one thing for a political vay 
to pass resolutions in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. It is another and quite a different 
thing for the friends of Woman Suffrage to 
form an alliance with that party. Mr. 
Blackwell does not seem to perceive the 
difference. F. W. Biro. 

East Walpole. Sept. 13th. 

We agree with Mr. Bird that, in the light 
of our experience, a mere resolution in a 
platform is not sufficient to justify an alli- 
ance. But whenever either of the great 
political parties honestly takes up Woman 
Suffrage as an issue, then those who regard 
this as the most important of unsettled po- 
litical questions will inevitably ally them- 
selves to that party, just as the great body 
of abolitionists became fused in-the Repub- 
lican party, so soon as it undertook to 
exclude slavery from the Territories. 

H. B. B. 





toe 


A QUESTION FOR MR. NORDHOFF, 


‘‘Now for Connecticut!” shout the party 
journals, and the ‘‘floating voter,” sitting 
serenely on the top of the fence, smiles, and 
waits for the auction to begin.” So says the 
Tribune. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff instructs young 
people of both sexes, in his recent work on 
American politics, that our wise forefathers 
disallowed the ballot to women, lest, through 
their feminine qualities, they be subjected 
to influence or coercion. Simply the fear 
of a danger disqualifies Woman, puts in 
abeyance her natural birthright of self- 
government; but the male voter recklessly 
stands in the open market and proffers his 
vote for the largest mess of pottage; and 
the party journals laugh, and the country 
groans under elections that are not the will 
of the people, but the will of the longest 
purse. 

If Mr. Nordhoff should but consider, 
would he not see, and so teach, that all 
human wisdom is fallible, and our fore- 
fathers fallible as are men at this day, and 
political corruption abounding, that we 
need a new broom to sweep out the National 
mansion. And who so fitted to wield the 
broom skillfully, as those whose speciality 
has been house-keeping and house-cleaning 
from time immemorial? C. C, H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


oe 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN IOWA, 





Epitors JourNAL.—I write to apprize 
you of another laurel for Woman. A true 
friend of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” Mrs. N. L. 
Allen, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed and commissioned a Notary Public 
for the county of Jackson, Iowa. Gov. 
Kirkwood has, by appointing Mrs. Allen 
Notary, not only proven himself in favor 
of granting extended privileges to Woman, 
but has done honor to himself by placing 
so worthy and efficient a lady in office. 

Mrs. Allen’s history is a peculiar one. 
Having been more than once married, she 
has administered upon two estates, educat- 
ing a family of five children, and is known 
in our midst for her philanthropic efforts. 
If all widows could be encouraged by her 
example to attend to their own finances, 
it would be more satisfactory to them- 
selves and beneficial to their families. 

Mrs. Allen volunteers to assist soldiers’ 
pensioned widows, by doing conveyancing, 
administering oaths,and taking’acknowledg- 
ments, gratis, thus practically forwarding 
the interest of Woman. A pleasant feature 
in her career is that her husband is a most 
estimable and cultivated gentleman, and 
an ardent champion of our glorious cause. 

I am a constant reader of your very 
estimable paper, although I have not the 
pleasure of being a subscriber. I hope to 
be enrolled among your nunibers soon, as 
it is the exact exponent of my views. 

Mrs. A. WILLIAMs. 

Maquoketa, Iowa. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


I wonder how many of the youthful read- 
ers of the St. Nicholas have heard anything 
about ‘“‘Queen Louisa, of Prussia.” While 
you in America are making such grand 
preparations for the celebration of our proud 
Centennial, we have been enjoying a little 
centennial with the Germans in memory of 
their beloved Queen Louisa. If she had 
lived till the 20th of March, 1876, she would 
have been one hundred years old. In Ber- 
lin there is a great deal to remind one of her 
beautiful life, and the good she accomplish- 
ed, and the papers are full of little interest- 
ing incidents connected with her;—stories 
of her childhood, and, what touches a very 
tender chord in the German heart, the deep 
love she cherished for her Fatherland. The 
winning, loving traitsof her character are 
dwelt upon with peculiar pathos, and every 
child in Germany can but admire and re- 
spect her memory. She was queen during 
a period of peculiar trial. When that am- 
bitious conqueror ‘“‘The Emperor of the 
French, was making Germany so much 
trouble, Louisa trembled for the safety of 








her country, and so strong were her sympa- 
thies that she not only felt the trials and 
perplexities of her husband, King Frederick 
Willian IIL, but the sufferings of her be- 
loved people. Once, not far from Weimar, 
she met the proud, victorious Napoleon, 
and tried to turn him from his course. 
Her beauty, loveliness, and dignity impress. 
ed him deeply. Me never forgot this inter- 
view, and acknowleded that his treaty with 
the Germans was much more favorable than 
it otherwise would have been. 

Another reason why the name of Louisa 
is so honored by the German nation is be- 
cause her son, the present Emperor (who 
has just celebrated his eightieth birthday), 
has accomplished so much for the Germans, 
He has won and retains the hearts of his 
people, and the germs of his success and 
patriotism were implanted by the gentle, 
lovely mother, who died when he was stil] 
young. 

Her life is well worth studying, for, aside 
from her having been a noble and high- 
minded queen, she was a true and faithful 
daughter to her afflicted father; a most de- 
voted wife and tender mother, and one of 
the most interesting and lovely characters 
that history has on record. Those who 
have visited that wonderful piece of art 
erected to her memory—the Mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg—in the garden of that pal- 
ace which she so dearly loved, must ever 
remain impressed with that magical piece 
of marble, which but faintly suggests her 
exquisite loveliness. 

Jean Paul wrote of her that fate had des- 
tined her to wear the flower wreath of beau- 
ty, the myrtle wreath of honor, the crown 
of a king, the laurel and oak-wreaths of 
fatherland’s love, and a crown of thorns. 
There still awaited her the crown of glory 
which the God of the Christian reserves for 
those whe love him. 

The name of Queen Louisa of Prussia has 
become a national symbol, her memory a 
legacy, and her tomb a shrine of patriotic 
pilgrimage.—Z. M. P. in St. Nicholas for 
August. 
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FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 
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New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is a 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


The Salutation, sim. 1."6: 


MERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 





of choirs, Conventions, etc, Singing School Course, 
Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


h E {In poses) (75 cents or 
e n ore, $7.50 per dozen), by L. O. 
MERSON, Will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
ad } [35 cts.], Sabbath School 
0 CWS ! Sonz Book, by R. M. M 
SINTOSH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
. School children and their teachers. Decidedly good. 
2.50 boards, 


Gems of Strauss. & $3.00 cloth. 


is a book of sple music that can never grow ol 
and is jast the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





